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FOREWORD 


The 1952 volume of “Selected Papers in Casework,” has been 
compiled by a Committee composed of members from Section I 
of the National Conference of Social Work. Not all eligible papers 
presented at the 1952 Annual Meeting were available for review, 
and papers selected for the Proceedings were not considered, in 
accordance with usual Conference procedure. The papers in- 
cluded do not necessarily represent the views of the Conference 
or the Committee. This volume is a companion piece to “Selected 
Papers in Group Work and Community Organization,” also 
published for the first time last year, and “Selected Papers on 
the Aging,” published in 1952. The purpose of the volume again 
was to present casework “material which would be useful in 
agencies for in-service training programs and staff discussion 
and which would be helpful to students.” Boards, however, should 
have the same interest as staff and students in the articles on 
such administrative and program matters as the contribution of 
competent supervision to agencies’ services ; agency responsibility 
for social planning; value of research to social agencies; Board 
responsibility in establishing a fee policy; and strengthening of 
institutional and foster home services. 

Casework in these times is the scientific approach to what 
used to be called charity; it is the essence of one group of people 
trying to help another group of people to help themselves. Case- 
work can only be important to the community in which it is 
practiced if the thoughts back of it, as in these papers, are 
creative and are useful in determining which of the principles 
of the past will remain sound for the future, and which new 
practices should be explored and tested. Like every other science, 
casework needs to encourage constant and vigorous experimenta- 
tion with new methods, techniques and processes in order to 
ensure vitality and a solid base. 

The Committee submits this book, therefore, in the hope 
that it will stimulate all those who read it into thinking (and 
feeling) in ways yet untried. 


Committee Members: 

Eva Burmeister, Director, Lakeside 
Children’s Center, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mrs. D. F. Johnson, Princeton, New Jersey 

Jean Kallenberg, Director of Information 
Service, Family Service Association 
of America, New York, N. Y., Chairman. 
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By Lucille N. Austin, 
BASIC Professor of Social Work, 
PRINCIPLES | New York School of Social 


Work, Columbia University, 
OF SUPERVISION | jYork, Columb 


Supervision, as it has been developed in social work, is 
commanding respect in other professions as well as in social work 
education and training. Because in supervision the basic laws of 
learning have been applied in new and meaningful combinations, 
it is making a distinctive contribution to education methods. It 
has synthesized knowledge about intellectual processes, derived 
from the educational field, with knowledge about the emotional 
and social components in learning, derived from both psychoana- 
lytic psychology and social work practice. 

What are the elements that go into supervision? A review 
of job descriptions of supervisory positions would reveal a 
variety of assignments. Increasingly, supervisors are devoting 
some time to practice; they also carry certain administrative 
responsibilities. The central responsibility of the supervisor, 
however, is teaching, that is, participating in the professional 
education of students and in the professional development of 
agency staff members. The supervisor’s contribution to admin- 
istration is rooted in his competence to ensure service to clients, 
and in his ability to increase the effectiveness of staff perform- 
ance and to make judgments about the promotion, reassignment, 
or dismissal of staff members. Supervision is to be distinguished 
from consultation, which is based on voluntary interrelationships 
and does not carry the same evaluative responsibility. 

Mastery of professional practice in social work requires a 
continuous period of learning and doing. The supervision of 
students and of staff members, therefore, differs only in the 
point at which learning is taking place, and not in the application 
of a different set of principles and techniques. As learning in one 
area is achieved, the student or worker is expected to assume 
responsibility for independent functioning in that area, whether 
he is in his first year of school training or a worker in his third 
year of practice. The recognition of continuity in the process of 
professional development is in itself important; it gives super- 
visors perspective on the nature of a particular individual's ability 
to progress and provides clues to repetitive learning problems. 
It places on schools and agencies the responsibility for outlining 
their expectations at different points of professional develop- 
ment. 
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In educational terms, supervision utilizes the tutorial method. 
In social work, the teaching situation is affected by the super- 
visors’ parallel administrative responsibilities for evaluating 
the worker’s performance and for ensuring adequate service to 
clients. The use of the tutorial method results in an intensity in 
the teacher-student relationship which is recognizable at the 
outset. This method creates a closer relationship than can prevail 
in even a small classroom situation. The relationship elements, 
therefore, are in the foreground. The management of them is 
intermingled with teaching techniques and with responsibility for 
service to clients. 

In social work, the learning is vitalized by the subject matter. 
The discussions deal with living situations—with the welfare of 
human beings who will be affected by the actions taken. Because 
social work deals intimately with personal conflict, pathology, 
and lack of adjustment, which may have parallels in the super- 
visee’s own life experience, the content itself stimulates intro- 
spection and subjective reactions. Hence, learning about people, 
in order to help them, is a highly charged emotional experience. 
Learning is made usable, largely, through the support of a 
positive supervisory relationship which leads the worker to new 
insights about people, including himself. 

Before we go further in identifying the skills in supervisory 
teaching, it may be helpful to review principles of learning from 
both the psychoanalytic and educational fields. 


Psychoanalytic Principles 

Social work has drawn on psychoanalytic psychology in 
developing its learning theory. The contributions of Freud and 
his followers to the understanding of mental life and emotional 
development have been incorporated into social work teaching: as 
well as into its practice. It is true that the psychoanalytic group 
has not presented a formal learning theory, but learning princi- 
ples are implicit in the theory of personality development and in 
the studies of children and adults who encounter difficulties in 
learning and in social functioning. 

Let us look at some of the psychoanalytic principles already 
in use in social work practice and education. 

1. Learning patterns follow the same principles that apply 
to other kinds of behavior. The science of learning is a part of 
the science of personality. Among these basic psychological as- 
sumptions about behavior which social work has accepted are: 
an individual cannot be understood except in relation to his 
experiences and background; an individual’s behavior or activity 
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cannot be understood apart from some view of his personality as 
a whole; and unconscious motivations color the nature of con- 
scious thought and action and must be taken into account in 
appropriate ways. 

2. Learning takes place either as a result of direct experience 
or through a relationship with another who imparts knowledge 
and the benefit of his experience. Because learning everything 
through direct experience is wasteful and impractical, a large 
part of knowledge must be mastered through acceptance of the 
tested experience of others. Such acceptance is furthered by a 
positive relationship between the learner and teacher. 


3. The ability to form and utilize relationships is dependent 
on the maturity of the personality which, to a great extent is 
dependent on a relatively successful resolution of the infantile 
psychosexual conflicts, and the formation of a kindly superego. 
Energy is released and the motivation to engage in adult pursuits 
is strengthened when the ego gains mastery over these childhood 
conflicts. The resolution of these conflicts is a continuous process. 
Freud says “the process necessary for bringing about a normal 
outcome are not for the most part either completely present, or 
completely absent. They are, as a rule, partially present, so that 
the final result remains dependent upon quantitative relations.”* 
The child learns to relate to other persons and, under favorable 
conditions, this capacity can be extended and deepened. 

4. The higher mental processes of logical thought — the 
ability to discriminate and to generalize — may be impeded by 
emotional conflicts that absorb the individual in unconscious 
fantasies and lead to an excessive use of regressive defenses and 
symptoms. 

5. The physical and socio-cultural conditions provided by the 
structure of a society are also involved in learning. The oppor- 
tunity to go to school, to engage in social experiences, to be in 
contact with other minds and new subject material are all essen- 
tials. 

Examination of these assumptions will explain why, in teach- 
ing and supervision, personality considerations of the teachers 
as well as the pupils are inevitably involved. With improved 
methods of selection of candidates for admission to the schools of 
social work, it is possible that, in the future, the schools can 
count on a larger percentage of students with positive learning 
patterns, whose energy is free and not restricted by crippling 


1 Freud, Sigmund, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, W. W. Norton & 
Company. New York, 1949, p. 31. 








neurotic conflict. Even currently, the schools get a fair share of 
such students. The nature of social work, however, attracts 
persons who are motivated by altruism. Because social work is a 
profession that aims to help, it can provide a channel for true 
sublimation, but it can also serve as a defense against underlying 
destructive wishes. Fortunately, reactive traits and defenses can 
sometimes be reinforced to approximate sublimation or, more 
constructively, anxiety can be reduced so that old defenses give 
way and permit sublimation. 


Educational Principles 

Social work has also drawn on educational principles in 
supervision, but not fully or in a disciplined manner. What are 
some of these educational principles that apply to the supervisory 
process? 

It is noteworthy that educational method also stresses 
individualization. Dewey says, “Teaching carries with it the 
responsibility for understanding the needs and capacities of the 
individuals who are learning at a given time. It is not enough 
that certain materials and methods have proved effective with 
other individuals at other times. It is important to pay attention 
to what is educative with particular individuals at particular 
times. . . . There is no such thing as educational value in the 
abstract.” ? 

If teaching is to be effective, the subject matter to be learned 
and the student’s way of learning must be related to each other. 
The ability to impart knowledge is dependent on possession of 
knowledge. A good bedside manner on the part of a physician is 
not a substitute for proficiency, nor is a good personal approach, 
on the part of a social worker or a teacher, a substitute for 
knowledge. A clear conception of what is to be taught is the first 
requisite of a good teacher. * On the other hand, students always 
learn best from a teacher who not only knows his subject and 
knows how to teach, but who likes and is liked by the students. 

The subject matter of social work training, unquestionably, 
needs further study and elaboration: both in terms of knowledge 
to be acquired and technical methods to be mastered. The content 
of student field work and of advanced practice does not lend itself 
easily to classification and to orderly sequences. The “case” 
determines the knowledge that must be applied. In case assign- 


on John, Experience and Education, Macmillan, New York, 1938, 
pp. 4 


3 Feldman, Yonata, “The Teaching Aspect of Casework Supervision,” 
SoctaL Casework, Vol. XXXI, No. 4 (1950), pp. 156-61. 
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ments, it is possible, within limits to proceed from the simple 
to the complex, that is, to move from the better known and more 
objective problems of social need with the related normal reac- 
tions to ones of personal breakdown and complicated psychologi- 
cal reactions. 

When the focus of field teaching is on professional method- 
ology, the teaching content can also be unified to a certain degree. 
Fact finding (social study), diagnosis (social plamming), and 
treatment (implementation) underlie casework, group work, 
and community organization. Teaching students how to explore 
a problem, how to understand it, and how to work on solutions 
provides the groundwork for teaching him these basic processes. 
Mastery of these processes equips the student to move into inde- 
pendent work. 

The student, in his field work, must be helped to meet the 
demands of a particular situation, and then move from the 
specific to the general. Classroom teachers and field work super- 
visors teach both principles and their application. * Experienced 
workers and supervisors have a special responsibility to develop 
and articulate new principles and methods.® 


Selection of Teaching Method 


Experience in supervision confirms Dewey’s statement that 
there is no such thing as educational value in the abstract. What 
appears to be a simple step—to impart knowledge—is conditioned 
by the variety of teaching and learning patterns that grow out of 
the personality characteristics and needs of teacher and student. 
An essential skill in supervision, therefore, is the selection of a 
teaching method based on an individualized educational! diagnosis. 
This educational! diagnosis includes an evaluation of the worker’s 
performance in person-to-person and group relationships which 
inevitably is conditioned by his personality attributes as well as 
his intellectual abilities. Evaluation outlines include such points 
as: ability to form relationships with individuals and groups in 
such a way as to be of service; ability to work with people with 
needs and personalities different from the worker’s; ability to 
translate theory into practice; capacity for sufficient self-aware- 
ness to be able to help others. 

The formulation of an educational diagnosis starts with an 
evaluative process, sorting out what the worker is able to do and 


4 Towle, Charlotte, “The Classroom Teacher as Practitioner,” Social 
Work as Human Relations, Columbia University Press, New York, 1949, pp. 
140-57. 


5 Austin, Lucille Nickel, “Supervision of the Beporteneed Case Worker,” 
THE FamIy, Vol. XXII, No. 9 (1942), pp. 314-20 
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how effectively he is doing it. It then moves to a diagnostic phase, 
to determine why he is able or unable to achieve certain objec- 
tives. Such an appraisal is based on norms of performance and 
on clinica] evaluation of the supervisee’s ways of learning and 
doing, not as isolated responses but as reflections of his person- 
ality. This diagnostic process contains some of the elements that 
go into making a psychological diagnosis in casework. This kind 
of diagnosis, based largely on an appraisal of one’s functioning on 
a job, differs from a psychoanalytic diagnosis, which is based on 
exploration of symptoms and personality development, including 
an understanding of the etiology and interconnections of uncon- 
scious mechanisms. The educational goal, although utilizing some 
of the same understanding of personality, must be differentiated 
from both analytic and casework goals. The focus in the super- 
visory situation is on learning and performance. 

What factors must be considered in constructing an educa- 
tional diagnosis? The student’s work as revealed in his records, 
and his contacts with supervisors and others, will indicate his 
capacities and areas of difficulty. The appraisal of his perform- 
ance leads to the next step of evaluating the nature and degree 
of his anxiety and the capacity of the ego to master anxiety 
and to engage in creative learning. 

As in all emotionally charged new experiences, a degree of 
anxiety is inherent in the training situation. Charlotte Towle 
has described the anxiety that is aroused in the training ex- 
perience when demands are made on the ego for the integration of 
new knowledge.® The special anxieties of the experienced worker 
coming to school for training have also received attention.” In 
general, these reactions to new and difficult problems of adapta- 
tion might be termed “situational anxiety.” In addition to this 
general anxiety, social work training often precipitates a deeper 
and more threatening anxiety, the roots of which lie in person- 
ality organization; a peripheral or central unsolved personal 
problem is touched off by the close contact with other human 
beings in trouble, or by the demands of professional training. 
Such personal involvements are present in most students in 
varying degrees; the involvement may be manifested in the 

6 Towle, Charlotte, “The Emotional Element in Learning in Profes- 
sional Education for Social Work,” American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, New York, January, 1948. Also Charlotte Towle, “The Dis- 
tinctive Attributes of Education for Social Work,” Social Work Journal, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 2 (1952), pp. 63-72, 94. 


7Sarnat, Rhoda Gerard, “Supervision of the Experienced Student,” 
SocraL CASEworRK, Vol. XXXIII, No. 4 (1952), pp. 147-52. 
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inability to work with parents or with children, to deal with 
money, to work with hostile clients, to help the mentally ill, to 
succeed with an interracial group program, or to amalgamate 
groups with conflicting ideas in a community organization as- 
signment.® 


The supervisor, by noting the worker’s defenses as they are 
mobilized to cope with demands of the learning situation, can 
come to understand the strength and weakness of the worker in 
helping others and also the degree of stress he feels in the 
process. Defenses—their character as well as their fluidity— 
offer important clues for a preliminary educational diagnosis. 

It is also important, in working with students and staff, to 
identify character traits and neurotic or psychotic manifestations 
when they are present. Psychological knowledge must be used 
with discrimination ; like all knowledge, it can be used to hurt. In 
the hands of the disciplined and trained supervisor, however, it 
can be used to help the student or worker gain the guidance or 
treatment he needs. 


What other data besides the appraisal of students’ perfor- 
mance are necessary to formulate an educational diagnosis? 
References give some information about the student or worker. 
If the reports are read with a diagnostic eye, they give facts 
about intelligence, interests, and accomplishments. 

The autobiographical material submitted to the schools is 
useful even though the student is usually guarded in his state- 
ments or may feei uncertain about how much or how little to tell. 
Admission and pre-employment interviews also yield important 
material about the individual’s motivations in choosing social 
work as a career, and about his expectations of himself and the 
profession. 

The supervisor may later elicit further facts in the medium 
of the understanding supervisor-worker relationship, usually in 
connection with a specific case or work assignment. The main 
principle that should govern the supervisor in engaging in such 





personal inquiries is the relevance of a particular attitude to job 
performance. The content of the worker’s life history sometimes 
holds the clue to the blocking in his learning or activity. The 
connection must be conveyed to the worker if he is not already 
ware of it, which he often is. He may—or may not—wish to 





8 Hollis, Florence, “Emotional Growth of the Worker Through Super- 
vision,” Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work: 1986, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1936, pp. 167-68. 
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discuss the details of his personal life with the supervisor, and 
the supervisor may also wish to place limits on personal revela- 
tions. Usually the supervisor, on the basis of a generalized 
awareness of the kinds of experiences that cause particular 
problems, can point up the possible connections that the worker 
should consider. Current problems that interfere with work by 
draining away energy may also be appropriately discussed. 

Observation of the worker’s bearing and appearance provides th 
another source of data. The impression he makes on the super- 
visor, staff, and community groups often reveal ease or 
insecurity. The worker’s responses to the supervisor and his ways 
of using supervision provide concrete examples of his attitudes] if 
toward authority and about dependency. In his discussion of his} 4: 
clients or in his handling of the supervisory conference his ad 
manner, facial expressions, and tone of voice connote varying} /im 
degrees of frankness or evasion, of organization or disorganiza-} °T 
tion, and of depression or overt hostility. These reactions must} 90! 
be related to other facts, but it should be remembered that} lim 
persons usually do not act “out of character” even when under 
especially strong stimuli. tive 


Patterns of Learning and Doing 
Patterns of learning and doing begin to emerge as the had 
various pieces of behavior are related to each other.® Only a few te 
common patterns will be mentioned here. 
One familiar pattern is marked by the following manifesta- 
tions: The worker uses theory intellectually, rather than as 
tool to help him understand a problem at hand; he engages th 
supervisor in a constant battle of wits; he is supercilious toward 
other students or staff members; he tends to be logical to the 
point of literalness with his clients; he holds rigidly to high” 
standards for himself and others and resorts to a variety of diffe 
protective and controlling actions. ~ 
Another pattern has the following characteristics: Th — 
worker, in subtle ways, conveys the idea that he has special. ~~ 
talents; his interviews, such few as he has had time to dictatej_ 
may show special sensitivity to client feeling, but he does ne 
meet the requirements of dictation and office reports, or ca 
heavy work responsibilities. This type of worker often attempt 
to lure the supervisor into accepting his own self-evaluation 
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that he is “gifted” and should not have to meet “ordinary” 
la. | Tequirements. If he is reasonably successful in this maneuver, 
zed | he may soon be promoted to a supervisory position—where he 
lar will not have to dictate. Unless he is fortunate enough in the 
beginning to have a supervisor who understands his defensive 
by behavior, he will remain undisciplined and may never fully 
develop the gifts he possesses. More seriously, if the worker does 
not have the talents he has laid claim to, his clients, and later 
the workers he supervises will be “short changed” because of 
“| his limitations. 

ays The student who looks and acts younger than his years also 
des} if often utilizing defensive mechanisms. He usually manifests 
his} eagerness for supervision and relates to his superiors in an 
his} admiring, but essentially dependent, way. He is unable to set 
ing | limitations firmly and supportively, either in contact with clients 
iza-| or as the leader of a group. Unless he can be helped to resolve 
ust} some of his adolescent conflicts, he will remain a person of 
‘hat} limited usefulness. 


der Other patterns, of course, are characterized by compara- 
tively open relationships, absence of handicapping ambivalence, 
relatively straightforward ability to help others, and real intel- 
lectual curiosity. Although persons with such qualities may have 
jhad their share of anxiety, their life experiences, on the whole, 
have promoted trust rather than resentment. As a result, they 
are able to empathize with suffering but also have a realistic 
sta- optimism and faith that human beings, given the opportunity, 
as “ican surmount obstacles. Their progress, too, has ups and downs 
| “NSbut the prognosis is highly favorable. 


= Because considerable range and variation in ability to learn 
his and to modify attitudes exist within any pattern of behavior, a 
y of differential diagnosis is important. The findings on which diag- 
nosis is based emerge naturally from the training and work 
situation, accumulating from the worker’s professional perform- 
nce. The supervisor’s understanding of interconnections between 
n= ious pieces of evidence leads to a rounded picture of the 

Wvorker’s personality and aptitudes. I should like to stress, again, 
~ that the findings for arriving at an educational diagnosis emerge 
‘iirom the teaching situation itself. Supervisors can learn to 
PPrecognize evidence at hand and see new meaning in it; it is not 
ways necessary to open new avenues of exploration. The use 
iagmade of an educational diagnosis is bounded by the nature of the 
supervisory responsibility—which is to teach. The responsibility 
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does not include manipulating or “bossing” the worker on the 
one hand, or, on the other, “treatment” of his personality prob- 
lems. 

It should be noted, also, that students and workers are able 
to diagnose their supervisors. The “grapevine” is a remarkable 
source of information. Workers also are able to observe. Often 
they are intuitive even before they are knowledgeable. They may 
not formulate the diagnosis in sophisticated terms but it is 
frequently clearer and more telling than one clothed in technical 
language. 

Human beings always pass judgment on one another. Work- 
ers must appraise their supervisors in order to understand and 
sort out their own reactions. If supervisors are not fearful 
themselves, they can let workers tell them what helps them and 
what bothers them in their supervisors’ temperaments and ways 
of working. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 


Use of the Educational Diagnosis 


How does the supervisor use an educational diagnosis to 
further the supervisee’s professional development? Supervision, 
naturally, is directed toward helping the student learn the content 
of social work and the methods of practice. It aims to promote 
intellectual learning, which is dependent on the integration of 
appropriate feelings. From the beginning, the student is guided 
into gaining some self-awareness of his attitudes and reactions. 
Psychotherapy has contributed to social work knowledge about 
ways of furthering such self-awareness, which, technically, might 
be described as “secondary insight”; it is not primary insight 
in the psychoanalytic sense. The goal in supervision is to help the 
student gain some awareness about what he does—and why. 
Such understanding provides a basis for effecting changes in 
thinking and acting. The difference between education and 
personal therapy should be kept clearly in mind, but similarities 
should not be overlooked.’° 

Many students and young staff workers, as they gain 
knowledge, become aware themselves of the influence of their 
life problems on their current feelings. This is true especially of 
the relatively normal persons whose problems are residual, rather 
than extensive and neurotic. Recognition of these interactions 
is often spontaneous and results in considerable relief and 





* Dollard John. and Miller, Neal FE. Personality and Psychotherapy; An 
Analysis in Terma of Learning, Thinking, and Culture, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1950. 
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increased learning ability. The neurotic person, however, needs 
more help; he is able to reveal himself only if the supervisor is 
sensitive and skilled in identifying his problems and in making 
them discussable. 

The flexible use of a range of teaching methods is essential 
if the supervisor individualizes the student’s learning problems. 
A method that is helpful to one student may be useless to 
another. A supervisory plan that encourages a high degree of 
independent action may be right for one student and crippling 
for another. A supervisor has his own preferred ways of 
teaching, and whenever possible it is educationally sound to 
assign him students who learn best from his way of teaching. 
But supervisors, like workers, must be adaptable. They must 
utilize their capacity, which they learned in practice, to work 
with a wide variety of people. 

Supervisory teaching is centered on the teaching of a 
“case.”"! Leading case discussions calls for supervisory compe- 
tence in diagnosis and treatment. The supervisor, at the same 
time, must know the worker and sense what kind of help the 
worker needs to enable him to help the client. Teaching must 
proceed in a way that will extend and integrate the worker’s 
knowledge, and also enrich and deepen his perceptions and 
feelings. In many instances, the worker uses the discussion of 
the case not only for the purpose of deepening his understanding 
of the client but also for self-understanding. The discussion of 
the client can be a vehicle by which the supervisor communicates 
ideas and understanding to the worker. “Double talk” is an 
effective technique in many human relationships. 


The case discussion method, when based on interviewing 
and diagnostic skill, is a potent educational instrument. The 
supervisor can detect and handle the ways in which the worker’s 
conflicts block the acceptance of certain ideas and the nature of 
his resistance to them. 

By evaluating the particular response in the light of the 
whole, the supervisor can determine the appropriate time to 
inject new ideas. Before focusing directly on the worker’s 
problems, even those based on lack of knowledge and exper- 
ience,* the supervisor waits until the worker has built un 


11 “Case” is used here to mean a unit of work with an individual, a 
group, or a community organization project. 


12 Williamson, Margaret, Supervision—Principles and Methods. Wom- 
an’s Press, New York, Ch. 8, p. 95. 
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success in some areas. As the supervisor becomes familiar with 
the worker’s ways of learning and performing, he may discover 
both areas of clarity on the part of the worker and blind spots. 
Blind spots—the points of non-comprehension that continue after 
logical teaching has taken place—are often the result of personal 
involvements. Such involvements lead to over-identification with 
or rejection of the client and the use of the relationship to gain 
hidden gratifications. These personal involvements show them- 
selves in partisan attitudes, false reassurances, an inability to 
let the client bring out his real feelings, cutting off the client’s 
line of thought, or in control of the client, sometimes, even to the 
point of punitive action. 

If the worker perceives what he is doing and opens up his 
reactions for discussion, the conference is one step ahead. If 
the supervisor must raise questions, the worker frequently 
responds to them with projection or hostile argument. If the 
supervisor has the ability to identify the defenses and assess the 
anxiety, he will know how to proceed. He may drop the point for 
the time being and pick it up in another conference when the 
point will be better illustrated. Or he may hold to his point, 
standing the “gaff” of the hostility unti] the worker, aided by 
the firmness and consistency of the supervisor’s conviction, 
comes to terms with his problem. 


If the worker’s difficulties reflect deep personal involve- 
ments, the supervisor is alerted to the need for careful evaluation. 
He will, as he does with all students, observe, but not disturb, 
the worker’s defenses. If the worker approaches things intellec- 
tually, the supervisor will respect this; if he emphasizes his 
independence and shows fear of being controlled, the supervisor 
will give him leeway. The supervisor will give him what assis- 
tance he can use in such a way as not to humiliate him. Gradually 
he may learn that his fears are unjustified and that he can do 
better thinking if he does not try to do it alone. 


Some anxiety in the worker is bound to be aroused by self- 
examination. In such a period, the supervisory relationship be- 


i 





comes intensified and techniques of psychological support must 
be employed. The supervisory relationship together with the 
skillful use of therapeutically oriented teaching techniques usu 

ly make it possible for the worker to relax sufficiently to gain 
some self-awareness and to shift his handling of his clients. 





18 Hester, are “Educational Process in Supervision,” Soctal 
CasEworK, Vol. XXXII, No. 6 (1951), pp. 242-50. 
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Handling Transference Reactions 


The supervisor must be adept at creating a worker-super- 
visor relationship in which positive feeling is in the foreground. 
The appearance of certain negative aspects from time to time 
is inevitable. The supervisor, by error or because of the demands 
of the job, may place too great a burden on a worker, thus 
provoking legitimate anger. Obviously, such provocations should 
be kept at a minimum. But, in addition, the learning and work 
situation precipitates transference responses. 

The understanding and handling of transference and coun- 
ter-transference reactions are as important in teaching and 
administration as in direct treatment situations. These displace- 
ments of feeling elude rational measures designed to create 
smooth relationships with clients and colleagues. They account, 
sometimes, for the “dependency” of experienced staff members 
who cling to supervision rather than move into leadership posi- 
tions; for the exaggerated distrust of workers for their super- 
visors, seeing them as persons determined to stand in the way 
of the workers’ progress; for the “acting out” of workers who, 
by stirring up hostilities in others, break down student and staff 
morale; and also for illness, unfinished work, and dictation 
problems. 

Transference reactions must be recognized by the supervisor 
and reduced, either by discussion or by shifts in the teaching 
approach. Neurotic hostility, of course, must be distinguished 
from justified anger. The distinction is more difficult to make if 
poor supervision, inadequate channels for staff expression, and 
closed opportunities for advancement are actually major issues. 
Good administrative practices provide the necessary base for 


good supervision. 
Evaluations 


The responsibility for formal evaluation of the student’s or 
worker’s performance is lodged in the supervisor. The evaluation 
is based on criteria of learning and performance norms at 
different levels of development. The process of evaluation in- 
cludes mutual discussion in conferences, after the worker and 
supervisor have both reviewed and re-examined selected records 
and other data. The worker is free to express disagreement and 
to give his evidence and point of view. 


The supervisor’s responsibility to point up limitations has 
many different aspects. Negative points that have been talked 
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over piecemeal often seem more serious when brought together 
in a unit. The failure of a worker to meet certain performance 
requirements must be carefully valuated in order to establish a 
prognosis. Negative evaluations are handled most constructively 
when the worker has had a fair chance to learn, and when the 
supervisor has not met hostility with hostility. If the worker 
comes to terms with his set limitations he can then survey kinds 
of work he can undertake and set his goals realistically. 

The matter of promotions also deserves attention. Judgment 
about the worker’s readiness for them must be based on evidence 
of competence, which should include an evaluation of the worker’s 
psychological ability to undertake greater responsibility; there 
should be evidence that the worker’s competitive drives and 
negative reactions to authority are under reasonable control. 
Psychological knowledge about the hazards of being in authority 
—who can assume it, whom it will unnerve, and who will misuse 
it—underlies such an evaluation. These problems of dependency 
and authority are closely related to the degree to which the early 
childhood rivalries with parents and siblings have been resolved. 
In psychosocial terms, the resolution of the oedipal conflict 
determines the individual’s psychological ability to be a parent, 
literally or figuratively, and to assume other adult responsibill- 
ties, of which work is one. The ability to work with pleasure and 
without undue anxiety, the ability to use authority constructively, 
and the qualities of generosity and tolerance all grow out of 
positive identifications with parents and other adults. People 
whose early life experiences have been too damaging and who 
have not had subsequent corrective experiences will be vulnerable 
in these areas and may not make good social workers.’* * 

References, like evaluations, should be shared with workers. 
The content should point up work problems as well as strengths 
so that repetitive problems can be identified. The supervisor can 
be a resource for guiding the worker in his vocational planning 
within the field of social work. The supervisor’s ability to spot 
interest and talent and to suggest opportunities to the worker in 
the light of needs in the agency and the field is a service to the 
individual] as well as to the profession. 


14 Berengarten, Sidney, “Pilot Study: Criteria in Selection for Social 
Work.” Social Work as Human Relations, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1949, pp. 170-194. 


15 Brosin, Henry W., M.D., “Psychiatry Experiments with Selection,” 
Social Work as Human Relations, Columbia University Press, New York, 


1949, pp. 158-69. 
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Summary 


To acquire supervisory skills, of course, is as difficult as 
to learn to be a skillful worker. Training for supervision has not 
received adequate professional attention. Planning for more 
adequate training in the future is an essential—not a luxury. 
Learning new methods from the educational field, adapting 
casework principles to education, moving into positions that 
currently are identified with status and authority, are challenges 
that must be met by the field. Learning to supervise under 
supervision is the most effective way of gaining the requisite 
skills. 
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SHORT-TERM | ®y Ruth Chaskel, 


Associate Supervisor, Family 


COUNSELING, a Service Division, Brooklyn 
MAJOR FAMILY | Bureau of Social Service and 
Children’s Aid Society, 
AGENCY SERVICE | Cision’ Ac Society 


Traditionally, family agencies would appear to have looked 
upon the Brief Service Case with considerable apprehension. The 
Family Service Association of America, through its member 
agencies, has from time to time changed the definition of the 
Brief Service Case, and at present it is restricted to situations 
of not more than one person-to-person interview. At an earlier 
period, this type of case was called an Incidential Service, al- 
though then it allowed for a more than one-interview case to be 
thus designated. The fact that the single-interview or Brief 
Service Case is now contrasted with the two-or-more interview 
case to denote a major statistical difference in degree of service, 
seems to be an effort to serve two extremes. It leaves little room 
but to consider casework service on an all-or-nothing basis. This 
brings about a kind of conceptual] hazard. It would be quite 
misleading if one were to assume that all two- or three-interview 
cases, now defined as Continued Service Cases (and they are a 
considerable bulk of a family agency’s case load), have in fact 
received major agency service. Every family agency knows from 
experience that many of the two- or three-interview cases are 
actually the lost cases, that is, where it was the agency’s inten- 
tion to continue but the client felt otherwise. This situation, 
which favors the creation of a relatively high proportion of 
Continued Service cases, may well be suspect. This can best be 
resolved by pondering the question: What is a case load, and 
how many are actually receiving a full measure of service? 

We have felt for some time that it is the help given, rather 
than the number of interviews held per case, which is important. 
We hold that a long series of interviews may qualitatively be as 
“Incidental” as the “Brief Service,” or that three or four produc- 
tive interviews may be as meaningful as a long-term series. 
Justice Holmes’ famous exclamation to Pollock may well be 
applicable to some social casework practices: “Such humbugs 


* This paper owes much to the collaboration of Frank T. Greving, 
Assistant Executive Director of Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and 
Children’s Aid Society, and members of the Intake Staff—Mrs. Judith 
Kogan, Alexander Zaltzberg and Joseph F. Phelan, Jr. 
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prevail! If a man keeps a case six months, it is supposed to be 
decided upon ‘great consideration.’ It seems to me that intensity 
is the only thing. A day’s impact is better than a month of dead 
pull.” The question may also be raised whether the long-term 
case may not sometimes reveal our professional insecurity. That 
is, do we need to serve every case on a long-time basis in order to 
assure ourselves that we are giving full measure of service? Is 
it possible that too often, as the client comes to us with his 
problem in daily living, our tendency has been to see him as a 
person in need of long-term service? Do we as practitioners feel 
failure and guilt if he disagrees or does not follow through? 
Interestingly enough—and the conflict of our profession is 
strikingly revealed here—the 1950 statistics of the Family 
Service Association of America show that “of all the different 
cases served in the course of a year, barely 40% are Continued 
Service Cases.”! Can this mean that, in selecting such “on-going” 
cases, we are not as good in our judgment as we think we are or 
should like to be? If that is true, there may be validity in trying 
a different approach to the question of “Brief” and “Continued” 
Service. Let us assume that every professional service is pur- 
poseful and worthwhile. Can we then clarify the issue by calling 
the Brief Service “short-term counseling” instead, and include in 
this category the completed case of several contacts? This would 
distinguish this type of service from that of Continued Service, 
which applies more logically to the long-term situation. 


Actually, short-term counseling, in various forms, has been 
practiced in many different settings, such as Public Assistance, 
Traveler’s Aid, Red Cross and Military Social Work.? Short-term 
counseling has not been within the general range of practice in 
Family Agencies, Child Guidance Clinics, or those services which 
are often thought of as “treatment agencies.” There is, however, 
a large segment of casework practice, which appears to assume 
that its effectiveness is in direct proportion to the length of the 
helping process. This is not true of settings where for situational 
reasons, such as illness and environmental emergencies, casework 
has always adapted these practices to an effective use of short- 
term interviewing. Our focus in teaching and practice, as reflected 
in the literature, has for years underscored the value of long- 





1 Analysis of Family Agency Operation, Casework Statistics, 1950, 


F.S.A.A., New York, Ann Shyne, ed., p. 19. 


2 Adventure in Mental Hygiene, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1951. 
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term counseling. Perhaps in emulating certain forms of psychia- 
tric procedure, this has led to the loss of a reality oriented 
casework practice. Though understanding derived from 
psychiatry has been of utmost value in helping us develop our 
own concepts, it may be well to remember that dynamic psy- 
chiatry has moved considerably beyond long-term methods.* 


This paper is an attempt to describe an experiment by one 
family agency that has been evaluating these problems. A num- 
ber of factors prepared the basis for this. There was strong 
conviction that the agency owed its community the best use of 
professional time commensurate with a high standard of per- 
formance. Requests for service were increasing rapidly and out 
of proportion to the possibilities of employing staff. The agency 
faced the fact that the supply of professional personnel will be 
unable to meet the demand for services. A static case load, with a 
slow rate of turnover, combined with a high public demand for 
service, inevitably would mean that many potential clients are 
relegated to the waiting list. This also leads to a haphazard 
assumption of a counseling function by well-meaning but not 
necessarily qualified persons. Above all, however, the family 
agency that is not readily available abdicates much of its preven- 
tive function and tends to meet situations of family breakdown, 
instead of counseling to prevent deterioration. Recognizing this, 
we began to evaluate cases more critically where we had been 
giving so-called long-term continuing service. A year, or even six 
months, is a long time in a client’s life and a large investment of 
agency time and community funds. Had all this been mutually 
worthwhile ? 

This paper does not attempt a scientific evaluation of move- 
ment in long-term cases, but everybody in the casework field 
surely remembers clients who have been in treatment for a year 
or two with a resultant genuine change in their life situations. 
Some of them, without question, showed evidence of such serious 
emotional disturbance in their relationships with people that 
they needed long-term counseling. We also recall instances of 
prolonged counseling that did not help toward a significantly 
better adjustment, and of withdrawal before the client’s or 
perhaps the worker’s goals were accomplished. With many per- 
sons requesting service, can agency time be invested in more 
profitable ways? Is there a group of clients whose ability and 


8 Alexander and French, Psycho-analytic Therapy, Principles and 
Applications, 1946. 
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, intent in using help are such that they can benefit from short- 
hia-} term counseling to a degree that will enable them to continue to 
nted| improve on their own? 


our We decided that these questions could be answered only by 
psy- experimentation, and began with the hypothesis—open to revision 
3.3 depending on experience—that such an approach was possible. 
This places much responsibility on the agency’s method of 
One} intake. According to a more traditional concept, the intake 
1um-} worker’s task was confined to determining with the client 
rong} whether or not the agency could be of help. However, this was 
e of} often an all-or-nothing decision, that is, the case was either 
per} sent to Continued Service for indefinite long-term help, or closed 
| out} as Brief Service. We believed that the lost case (the client who 
ency} fails to return) was often a result of this “all-or-nothing” point 
ll be of view. We felt that there were many clients who could benefit 
ith 8} from less than what is traditionally defined as full service. They 
1 for} were not rejecting help entirely, but they were also not ready to 
} @F€} use full service. As we established a short-term counseling pro- 
zard gram, we were able to widen the latitude of services available to 
; NOt! the intake worker and client in their opening discussion. It meant 
mily} that we could offer a choice of a single interview, several inter- 
"ven! views, with a later follow-up, or continued service in its more 
OWN, | traditional meaning. This gave the client some real feeling about 
this,} being able to take the degree of help for which he was ready at 
been} any given time. 


a It becomes obvious that the caseworker’s diagnostic skill 
ually is the keystone of this procedure. He has to be in a position to 


evaluate quickly what service best meets the client’s need and 
acceptance. He must also balance this against the over-all com- 
nove-} munity demands upon agency’s resources. This calls for a high 
field) degree of ability and a firm conviction regarding the validity 
year! of this procedure. It is quite an emotional wrench for the case- 
10N8-} worker, used to the traditional approach of taking time to carry 
rious! a client through a somewhat vague and rather all-inclusive reso- 
that! lution of his conflict, to gear himself to giving a service through 


ad s the well-defined use of a few casework contacts. 
antly 
3 or Our agency set up an intake unit to which we assigned 


per-| Several workers on a long-term basis. This was done in order to 
more} concentrate the experience and skill of both intake and continued- 
- and} service workers. We have known, as all family agencies do, that 
many clients withdraw after intake. The amount of time and 
: and) effort lost in this procedure of having an interview, dictating it 
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and then scheduling an on-going interview which is not kept, is 
tremendous. We were convinced that some of this lost effort could 
be recovered and be made more constructive if only we could 
develop the appropriate knowledge. We learned that the key was 
greater skill in making a differential diagnosis at the outset, 
that is, the client and worker arriving, if possible, at some defi- 
nite understanding (however small this might be) that a 
problem existed upon which they could at once begin to work. 
Of the three types of service, the first two, the single-interview 
counseling service and the short-term counseling service, are 
provided by the intake staff. This procedure has permitted a 
better selection of more appropriate cases for assignment to 
continued service. 


Let us examine the types of situations helped through short- 
term counseling. An increasing number of clients require only a 
one-interview service. (I am omitting an examination of informa- 
tional requests and referrals, restricting this discussion to coun- 
seling cases.) There is the person of considerable ego strength 
and average intelligence finding himself in a new situation, 
without past experience to help him determine a course of action. 
Often, after a limited discussion of external and internal factors, 
he can move ahead alone. The recently widowed mother, who 
came to the agency to discuss her conflicting feelings about going 
to work, as against the possibility of accepting Aid to Dependent 
Children, needed but one interview to come to the realization 
that she wanted to remain at home. Conversely, we have had 
mothers in similar positions, who decided to seek employment 
and place the children in nursery school. In instances where the 
caseworker’s diagnostic skill leans toward assuming that the 
client’s plan is workable, further interviews may not be of 
immediate help because the client has, at least for the present, 
determined upon a reasonably constructive course of activity. 


The casework decisions operating here are certainly not 
easy. They demand confidence and skill. Counselors, new to this 
way of working, need a long period of training and even of re- 
learning of methods and concepts. But is not the ability to take 
risks, paralleled with good diagnostic skill, the hallmark of the 
true professional? In the agency setting, so characteristic of 
family counseling, is it not an administrative and supervisory 
responsibility to strengthen and confirm the caseworker’s steps to 
this end? Are the unproductive, long-term cases we sometimes 
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cling to but a symbol of our faltering, or our wishful thinking— 
or else presumptuous of skills we do not possess? 


In short-term counseling cases that extend to an average of 
four interviews, the caseworker’s diagnostic skill is again the 
decisive element, for it is he who must decide whether short- or 
long-term service is indicated. Here, however, he is greatly aided 
by his client. This does not mean that the applicant is given 
complete choice, but rather that his potentialities are explored 
with him and the worker takes his cue from the degree of under- 
standing and readiness he shows himself capable of in the first 
interview. Initially, we experimented with letting the client 
decide, with our help, what type of service he desired, but it soon 
became clear that he had no basis in experience with which he 
could respond, and that it was not appropriate to put this respon- 
sibility on him. Our early uncertainty was further highlighted by 
sharing with the client the fact that transfer to Continued 
Service would be possible if short-term counseling did not prove 
helpful. Such transfer, of course, is in order wherever the case- 
worker’s initial diagnosis proves in error, and that happens occa- 
sionally, but the need for it decreases in relation to accumulation 
of experience. Above all, it is imperative not to confuse the client 
with the possibility of change in plan. A limited number of 
interviews provides, for some people, an incentive for more rapid 
movement and for the worker the possibility of evaluating 
progress in a more conscious and focused manner. For the client 
it means that since his contact was meant to be brief it helps him 
differentiate the peripheral from the vital need for service. He 
can then evaluate with his counselor whether he can go on by 
himself or whether there is a valid need for continued service, 
and the latter can of course be provided, if necessary. 


Short-term counseling cases fall broadly into three cate- 
gories. First, there is the person who comes with a problem in 
which environmental factors loom large, situations which at 
intake appear likely to be of short duration. An example of this 
is Mrs. M., who was interested in placing in a home for the aged 
her invalid sister for whom she had cared for many years. This 
was not an easy decision for either of them. Mrs. M. had some 
feeling of guilt about her resolution and for both sisters separa- 
tion from each other presented a problem in their relationship 
which, until then, had been quite satisfactory. Added to this was 
the real difficulty in finding a suitable placement. Both women 
made constructive use of the agency. 
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The second category of short-term counseling applies to 
situations of very doubtful prognosis. These clients, if sent on to 
Continued Service, are unlikely to benefit from treatment or to 
sustain it. Short-term counseling offers client and agency the 
opportunity to evaluate what can be done. As the counselor raises 
the possibility of change in the client’s adjustment pattern, the 
latter may react with the conviction that he cannot do anything. 
This, then, leads to consideration of the person’s actions and reac- 
tions within the framework of his current situation, and counsel- 
ing is geared toward amelioration and acceptance of the personal 
interrelations in which he is involved. Occasionally, as he works 
on this with the counselor, the client indicates potentiality for 
greater movement and a desire to change his way of relating to 
people. This possibility is also an important factor in offering 
short-term counseling as against termination in one interview. 


The following case highlights this type of circumstance. 
Mrs. F. consulted us at her doctor’s suggestion, about her frus- }; 
tration with her 17-year-old daughter, Ann. Ann was obese, |; 
over-ate constantly and was interested neither in completing 
school nor in holding a job. To the counselor it was clear that the }; 
girl was reacting to a coldly domineering mother, who wanted |; 
her to be independent while denying her a comparable responsi- 


bility. It appeared at intake that Mrs. F. could not be helped in age, 


any way to see her part in the problem. Nevertheless, in an effort |, 
to help Mrs. F. involve both her husband and her daughter in 


agency contact, the caseworker offered several interviews. When |,; 


this proved fruitless, the counselor and Mrs. F. recognized that}; 
at this point no member of the family was ready to work on}, 
changing the relationship. It was then that Mrs. F. acknowledged 
that she had her own life to live and she began to spend time 
away from home in community activities. There was some guilt 
and ambivalence about this at first, but as she followed through, F 
pressure on the girl was relieved and the basis for a more satis- 


fying home life was laid. The situation at home, while still /”#* 


difficult, is no longer as explosive as before. There was no change 
in personality pattern, but some alleviation of current stresses /™ 
which had the adjunct of a more healthy relationship. 


Young Mr. O., on the other hand, through the use of short-ko,,. 


term counseling, eventually was able to accept Continued Serv- 
ice. A college student from an unstable family in comfortable 


financial circumstances, he sought counseling because he felt 
himself at loose ends, with a generalized dissatisfaction with his 
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life. Although he came of his own volition, he felt that his college 
to J adviser, in whom he had confided, had talked up his need for help 
to J entirely too much. There was no basis on which Mr. O. could then 
to Ibe interested in accepting service. However, he returned for 
the | several counseling sessions and in these he grew to the conviction 
8€8 that as a grown man he was able to deal with his own problems. 
the } When Mr. O. finally came back to the counselor after a period of 
ng. }several months during which the case had been closed at his 
ac- }request, he was ready to embark on the more prolonged treatment 
sel- The needed. 


rks The third and most numerous category of short-term coun- 
seling, however, are situations in which the organization of the 
- to |client’s ego is so strong that he can use consultative help quickly 
and is able to move on his own to deal with the common vicissi- 
tudes of life. It has been our experience, as we gradually grew 
free enough to recognize quickly the strength many clients had 
ice. Fhidden under a momentarily disorganizing stress, that an increas- 
‘uS- Jingly large proportion of our applicants fall into this class. This 
Se, fis really not surprising when we consider that mental hygiene 
ing jconcepts are becoming more and more accepted by the commun- 
the lity and people are developing more freedom to seek out special- 
ted tized consultation. Mrs. J. is a good illustration. She and her 
nsi- thusband carried total responsibility in their home for Mrs. J.’s 
1 injaged mother. As they themselves neared retirement and their 
fort strength began to fail them, this became an intolerable burden. 
r M INevertheless, Mrs. J., who felt a strong sense of duty to a mother 
hen lwith whom she had always had a positive relationship, could not 
hat immediately find a way out of this impasse. Two casework con- 
- ON kultations, however, freed her emotionally to make an adequate, 
ged mutually agreed-upon plan for her parent. 
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The G. case is one of parent-child counseling. Here we have 
a rather rigid mother who, in her constant efforts to keep the 
tis- house spick and span and her four-year-old daughter, a little lady, 
sti]/¥88 wearing out both herself and the child. Mr. G., somewhat 
more easy-going, presented for the child a wholesome counter- 
balance, but the home tension could not help but affect him. 
orn between mother and child, he tended to be irritable with 
both, with an attendant feeling of guilt. In one joint and four 
rt-kenarate interviews with Mr. and Mrs. G., the caseworker helped 
hem attain a more satisfactory balance which led them to create 
happier home. It is true there was no drastic personality change 
mn Mrs. G.’s compulsive character organization. But she gained 
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considerable insight into her own needs, coupled with an under- 
standing of the rights of those around her. Since Mrs. G. basically 
liked her family, she began working with herself in an effort 
“to be fair.” The satisfaction gained from their enthusiastic 
response helped her to keep moving ahead. Mr. G. supported his 
wife in her endeavors, and, as his feeling of being caught between 
mother and daughter lessened, he could show them both again 
real warmth and acceptance. A follow-up interview some five 
months later showed that the Gs. had more than maintained 
their gains. 


family physician. Joanie, her four-year-old daughter, suffered 
since the father’s death from prolonged nightmares for which 
no physical basis could be found. In the first interview, Mrs. W. 
showed herself poised and basically adequate. She freely shared 
her current situation—her husband’s sudden death, the fairly 
satisfactory environmental adjustment she had been able to mz 
and her concern that even though matters seemed to be goin 
well between her and Joanie and the child was so happy du 
the day, nevertheless these nightly upsets kept recurring. 
counselor went along with Mrs. W.’s matter-of-fact accepts 
of her bereavement, but questioned it in relation to the child. 

W. could then relate her feeling of inadequacy in handling th 
loss of husband and father with her daughter. She was ready t 
accept short-term counseling in this area. In the next interview, 
Mrs. W. put forth a real struggle, at first denying, then min 
mizing the problem, refusing to recognize any connection betwee 
her own attitude and the child’s difficulty. A week later, ho 
ever, she came to grips with her reactions to Joanie’s questior 
about the father, became less evasive and was stunned to obse 
that the nightmares had diminished. The last interview, a wee 
later, found Joanie without nightmares for the preceding wee 
There was much less tension in discussing the child’s questior 
about the father and much more real togetherness betwee 
mother and daughter. As Mrs. W. and the counselor togethe 
evaluated their joint contact, Mrs. W. felt readiness to discor 
tinue. She could speak for the first time of her hopes of makir 
a new life for herself, but firmly held to her ability to go ahe 
without further counseling. The counselor respected this desir 
and together the two of them agreed on a follow-up intervie 
in six months. When this took place, Mrs. W. showed that 
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only had she maintained her gains but she had also made great 
ally strides forward. Also, there was no further symptomatic be- 
‘ort havior on the child’s part. 
stic Such follow-up interviews scheduled four to six months 
his} later, gave many clients an opportunity to share their progress 
een} with the worker as well as the supportive knowledge that they 
rain} could return for additional service if needed. Such interviews 
five} are discussed with the client when the first series of contacts 
ned} is terminated. Generally, he derives a great deal of support from 
the knowledge that his case would remain active and that he may 
get in touch with his counselor for an immediate interview in 
her,} case of need. The person helped is strengthened in his desire to 
the} make increasing use of his emotional strengths; the opportunity 
red) to try life on his own after the initial service is usually a healthy 
nich} stimulus. Our experience shows that few clients make use of the 
WI counselor during this inactive period. Three-fourths respond to 
*<“ follow-up inquiry. In some instances, this may take place on the 
irly telephone. Very few feel that they need to return for further 
“I help. This opportunity to evaluate our clients’ current situations 
bing} showed us, for the most part, their continuing strengths. It is 
“*i true that we do not really know what happens to the few who 
“ido not return, but judging from the response of those who do, it 
a“) seems that often the client who gets along well has little incentive 
"a3. t0 come back and sometimes does so only because he knows the 
th agency is interested. 


As we embarked on our project, many questions were raised 
about the validity of an approach which was so consciously 
sf focused. Acceptance of the agency philosophy of readily available 
service made it easy for staff to identify intellectually with the 
sana need to use our limited resources to the best advantage of client 
and community. In practice, however, there were many stumb- 
sof ling-blocks. Caseworkers traditionally have been taught to help 
ek client achieve his so-called full potential of satisfactory living. 
‘ong it is not surprising, then, that they were frustrated when goals 
se beyond their own or the client’s ability could not be realized. 
thef Phere was perhaps an unavoidable wariness about limiting our- 
sconiselves to the one facet in the client’s life about which he could 
' tually do something. 
he: When Mrs. B. brought to the counselor her difficulty in 
esitgetting along with her seven-year-old boy, the interview also 
‘vieWrevealed an unsatisfactory marriage. To the latter, however, 
t n@Mrs. B. had made an adjustment, voicing conviction that her 
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husband did not want to change, and stressing her acceptano 
of the marriage, such as it was, along with her unwillingness t 
change it. It was difficult for the counselor, who so clearly saw 
how the marriage must affect the child, not to make a strong 
effort to engage her in the marital aspects of her problem. Not 
only would doing so have impinged upon the client’s right to 
self-determination, but chances are she would have rejecte 
service altogether. To the worker’s amazement, Mrs. B. w 
able to work constructively on putting her relationship to the 
child on a different basis. The child responded in many concrete 
ways. 


SwBesee creer ter 


Through such experiences workers began to gain convictia 
about the handling of short-term counseling cases. Anothe 
element that aided staff acceptance was a genuine desire to se 
the client get some help soon, plus the knowledge that this co 
be achieved only by judicious, diagnostic screening of situation 
needing extended service from those that could be assisted in on 
or a few interviews. Still another influence that kindled a)™ 
worker’s interest and imagination was the emphasis upon fai 
and sound accomplishment within a reasonable period. This is 
not to minimize the importance of the long-term deliberate study} ab: 
approach, but rather to stress the intensive utilization of what] ma 
is known. In short-term counseling, diagnosis and evaluation, hel 
both for client and counselor, must go hand-in-hand with realj per 
movement and its application to daily living. This very emphasis] mo 
on movement and the client reaction is apt to create anxiety injfur 
the worker accustomed to long-term study and evaluation. Whe 
Mrs. L., a woman who for several years had endured a badjave 
marriage, returned for the second interview to announce that she} sel: 
was making plans for separation, the worker’s uneasiness was}of ' 
shown in the recording: “Mrs. L. moved quickly.” A question} fac 
raised was whether the very intensity of this casework process} Wit 
might not serve as a pressure depriving the client of a growin 
and developmental experience he might be afforded in more 
long-term service. Was there undue strain for the client who 
seemed to be achieving quick and apparently real change in his 
situation? These are valid queries, especially when one considers 
our beginning experience. Early in this experiment, one of o 
clients brought this home vividly in a complaint that the cou 
selor was more interested in her problem than in her as a person 
with a problem. She was right, of course, in this reaction to the 
worker’s insecurity and over-eagerness, and incidentally has 
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taught us to avoid what seems in retrospect an obvious pitfall. 
Much depends on the counselor’s comfortable feeling with the 
“§ program. Errors and mistakes are unavoidable in experimentation 
and the development of new techniques. In any agency this must 
be, in the last analysis, an administrative decision. Awareness 
of the agency’s acceptance of the hazards involved gave strength 
and support to casework staff. Flexibility, which allowed for 
individual freedom to test out hypotheses, implied recognition of 
professional competence, while the framework of supervisory 
€§ consultation provided the safeguard of critical examination. 


In conclusion, experimentation with short-term counseling 
was started for a variety of reasons, one of the most important 
being a desire to be more readily available to the community and 
to give the greatest amount of help to the greatest number. As 
~i We progressed, we have found this approach to be of intrinsic 
value in certain cases, and are convinced now that regardless of 
na available casework time, the short-term counseling approach has 
a legitimate place in family counseling. This is also true of the 
more time-honored, long-term contact for which we still reserve 
about two-thirds of our staff time. 


Our statistics show service to more clients along with an 
abolition of the waiting list, at least for the present. This has 
made for happier community relationships. Clients have been 
helped more quickly where appropriate, without unproductive 
periods of prolonged strain. We regard this also as one of the 
is} most effective ways in which we can carry out a truly preventive 
in} function. It is our conviction that in giving recognition and skill 
enito short-term counseling, we have made use of a professional 
jjavenue that bears promise. As described here, short-term coun- 
seling embodies our philosophy of contributing our full measure 
of what is possible within the limitations that all of us constantly 
face. For us it represents an integration of professional! standards 


oss With reality needs. 
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RESEARCH By John Frings, Director, ia 

AND THE | Research Department, 

SERVICE | /ewish Family Service, 


AGENCY New York City 


Both research method and casework have the same general 
goals. Our central purpose is to find out how people who turn to 
an agency can be helped more quickly, more efficiently and more 
effectively. To do this, it is necessary to continuously examine 
and evaluate our methods and results. This is vital to the sound 
development of any responsible, professional field. In casework 
our tradition has been to examine and evaluate our work mainly 
through supervision, seminars, and staff meetings. 

Today, research offers an additional method or tool to help 
casework reach its objectives with considerably more reliability. 
This is at least a promising potential. If this is true, why then 
does the service agency incorporate research methods so slowly 
and hesitantly as part of its daily operation? Why, in spite of 
all the respect accorded research, is it still news when a service 
agency takes responsibility for an on-going research program? 
Even more unusual is the publication of a serious evaluative} se 
research study by a social agency. cel 

‘: We can ask the question in another way. Why has research} 
made so little headway in a professional field which has developed wi 
rapidly because of its willingness to change its methods in o 
tro 
car 
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response to the dictates of experience? Why and how does re 
search fail to make available to social agencies, its resources for 
increased accuracy as to methods and goals? 

To answer these questions, research workers and casework- 
ers must frankly face somé difficult problems. To solve these 
problems, both professions must have mutual respect for the 
different disciplines of the two fields. Otherwise the use of 
research method in service agencies will be faltering and chaotic. 






















for 


—_— 


Focus 


One of the first problems to be faced by both the social 
worker and the research worker is that of focus. By focus, I py 
mean deciding what specific professional problems of the agency 
need to be studied, how to get at them and who should studyj ,,,. 
them. Research is not a machine into which any and all problems} in § 
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can be dumped. It is not a button to push to bring forth a neat 
package containing all the answers. Research, like casework, is 
a method. This method requires the application of a great deal 
of judgment, trial and error, and plain hard work. Research 
method is of greater value in some situations than in others; 
and in some, perhaps, it is of limited value. The when and the 
how this method will be used by agencies is something social 
workers and research workers will have to grapple with for 
some time to come. There are certain basic requirements for 
doing research just as there are for doing casework. Their 
application, and the techniques used, vary perhaps as widely as 
do the techniques through which casework method is applied. 

If we can hold to the concept that research offers a variety 
of tools—tools to be used in various ways and combinations, 
under various conditions—then the question is not whether we 
should use research method in a service agency. The real question 
becomes: What kind of research and how much? Research 
method can be used in a wide range of problems. It can help to 
determine the most effective form of a face sheet for intake, or 
help solve some of the most basic and complex problems of the 
goals and functions of social work. 

At the risk of oversimplifying, I do not think average 
service agencies can or should attack the basic problems, although 
certainly their participation in such things as the pertinent 
questions to be investigated or the priorities in these questions 
will be a must. A great deal of thought has gone into ways and 
means of getting at these fundamental problems. Dr. Hunt, for 
instance, has suggested experimental laboratories where con- 
trolled experiments in the giving and taking of therapeutic help 
can be conducted—comparable to the controlled experiments of 
chemistry and physics. Mr. French? has recommended exploita- 
tion of the graduate school setting of our schools of social work 
in which all the disciplines of the social sciences—psychology, 
anthropology, sociology, and so forth—can join with social work 
in a basic examination and testing of goals and methods. 

Obviously this kind of elaborate, long range operation is not 
for the service agency which has neither the resources nor the 

1Hunt, J. MeVicker, “Toward an Integrated Program of Research on 


Psychotherapy,” address to American Psychological Association, Chicago, 
September, 1951. 


2 French, David G., “How Evaluate Social Work Services?” A Prelim- 
inary Report on the Michigan Reconnaissance Study on Evaluative Research 
in Social Work, presented to Michigan Welfare League, September, 1951. 
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function to permit it. Why then should the average agency 

on research? I do not see this as an all or nothing proposition 
that is, either we do basic research or we do none at all. I believe 
that each agency has the responsibility to introduce, to the degre 
it is able, research programs based on the special problems ani 
questions that are an organic part of its program. If each agen 
could make even a small study of very modest dimensions, ani 
if the methods and results of these studies could be freely ex 
changed, then we would have an expanding body of teste 
knowledge on current, immediate professional problems at o 
disposal. Also, the underlying problems of the profession woul 
come into sharper focus and the real necessity for basic researc 
not only would be clarified but would be given a powerful pus 
forward. As a result, the problems and the unsolved question 
which would emerge would become the life blood of basic 
search, since it is the practitioner alone who experiences th 
unsolved problems in his day-to-day work and who can direc{ 
and keep research on the straight and narrow path of validity. 


I am, of course, making a special plea for the need to utiliz 
research methods as an integral part of our professional equip 
ment. Why should a specific agency undertake the hazards of 
research? Because a limited study done within an agency wil 
probably—and I say this advisedly—bring to the surface piece 
of vital information. Obtainable in no other way, it may give 
new insights into the agency’s professional assumptions ani 
goals which are immediately usable. More than that, experience 
has shown that insights derived from the study of one isolated 
method or question can have repercussions that reach far beyond 
the one method or question studied. A study may well raise more 
questions than it settles. But they are the questions that must 
be raised and examined by individual service agencies. They are 
necessary if social work, as a whole, is to attack the basic prob 
lem of how to help people more quickly and effectively. 


In my own agency, for instance, each study is designed t 
have 2 double purpose. We examine a specific area of practice 
or type of case—such as a study of cases which do not continue 
beyond a single interview, the brief service cases. This study has 
among other things, helped us to understand more clearly thé 
variety of case situations that are included in the brief servic¢ 
category. It has helned us develon the nositive services that cal 
be given in a brief time, and we have found some of the reason 
why cases that should have continued with the agency did no 
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In specific studies of this kind we have also looked for clues to 
the ultimate, fundamental answer of how to do a better family 
counseling job. This ultimate goal is so far in the future we can 
= only see it in the most vague terms. But we hope that each of our 
studies will bring an immediate return in a limited area of 
practice and at the same time inch us along the long road by 
contributing to the basic investigation we recognize as necessary. 


I am sure that we in this one agency will not settle the basic 
questions. If, however, we and other agencies, through specific 
and limited studies, get closer and closer to examining, testing, 
‘) and comparing the various aspects of casework; and if at the 
same time the kinds of projects suggested by Dr. Hunt and Mr. 
French are in operation; and if all this is pooled and shared 
freely ; then I think that social work will be well on its way to 
"} finding the firm professional base it has been looking for since 
Mary Richmond. 


With this prospect of everyone undertaking research, how- 
ever, should go a note of caution. If research activity in the field 


iliz expands, as I think it will, there will be a real need for some kind 


of national clearing house through which duplication of effort 
can be avoided, as well as a place to which agencies can turn for 
consultation or stimulation. There is already a real need for 
something like this in order to insure that all research done sees 
"4 the light of day through publication. This will give research 
* workers the full benefit of their colleagues’ mistakes and achieve- 
ments. The Social Work Research Group is attempting to meet 
“some of this need in its present organization, but it is possible 
"that among the sections being considered by TIAC, provision 
f should specifically be made for incorporating this function in 
3 whatever national professional organization emerges. 


Communication 


The professions of research and casework face another broad 
, problem—that of communication. In working out the blueprints 
for studies, whether in the broad issues or in specific and limited 
areas, there is the real question whether research workers and 
,| social workers can understand one another sufficiently to really 
i work together. This problem of semantics grows out of the un- 
4 fortunate fact that at the present time there are practically no 
i trained people who combine the special equipment of both re- 
search and social work. Hence, in order to do research in social 
work the team approach is imperative — that is, the trained 
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research worker collaborating with the trained social worker. 
The burden this places on both in terms of their needing to 
understand the jargon, the concepts, the frame of reference of 
these differing disciplines is apparent—and also unavoidable, 
The trained social worker brings a conviction about his method 
which has grown out of years of training and experience. This 
makes the kind of questioning required by research difficult and 
sometimes painful. The research worker also brings a conviction 
about his method but an unfamiliarity with the inner workings 
of social work practice. This makes it difficult and sometimes, 
at the moment, impossible for him to ask the right questions or 
the meaningful questions. 

The ones who are attempting this precarious balance need 
all the patience and respect for “foreign” concepts they can 
muster. For unless the balance can be maintained, studies will 
inevitably be lopsided on the research side—and will be abstract 
and unusable to social work. Or they will be lopsided on the social 
work side—and will be loaded with untested assumptions to the 
point where scientific accuracy is lacking. 


There is no short cut to this balanced team work. Continued 
exposure to each other’s thinking will point up the semantic and 


conceptual problems. Their solution can only depend on the will- 
ingness of both to define and re-define, and re-re-define each 
step until agreement and disagreement about goals and method 
are clear and mutually understood. 


Time 

Another big problem is that of time. The amount of time 
required to do a thoughtful study in an agency using research 
methods, generally comes as a shock to the average social worker. 
Conversely, the tacit or stated expectation of quick and practical 
results from a research study is equally shocking to the research 
worker. This is inevitable since the social worker, faced with a 
troubled person in his office, must do at the moment what he can 
with whatever resources he has. He is, by training, oriented to 
the immediate and the “practical,” defined in a broad sense. 
Research on the other hand is oriented to a time consuming and 
painstaking logical examination and analysis of a concept or 4 
method. I do not mean that research is not practical or that 


social work does not examine and analyze. The fact is, however, j 


that the processes by which they conduct their activity are 
different. One of the most basic differences is in the matter of 


tempo. 
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It is apparent that a process of cross-fertilization must 
take place. If the social worker is serious about utilizing research 
method, then the tolerance and respect for the time needed by 
that method must be genuine. The research worker on the other 
hand has a very difficult job of education to do in making clear 
the painstaking and gradual tempo of his method. At the same 
time he cannot ignore or reject the real pressures that executives 
and staffs are under when they are carrying a professional 
responsibility for the troubled people they see day after day. 


Money 

Along with this question of time comes another question, 
money. The social worker is often inclined to say that he would 
be interested in what research can contribute; but he asks why 
it costs so much money, whether the agency can really afford it. 
It is true that research is expensive for social agency budgets. 
Expensive, of course, is a relative term. Typewriters and clerical 
workers are expensive too. Their inclusion in the budget is taken 
for granted, however, because social agencies have accepted the 
fact that they cannot operate without them. It is obvious that 
the question is not how expensive is research, but how necessary 
is it? I do not know how much is being spent today on research 
in social agencies but my guess is that it is an infinitesimal 
percentage of the total cost, nationally, of these agencies. This 
in spite of the fact that research method offers one of the few 
tools through which social work can accurately evaluate and 
test itself. 


Most agencies raise their money from community drives and 
it is possible that if a community has reached the saturation point 
and there just is no more money to be raised, the choice would 
seem to be to exclude research or to cut down on other expenses 
—a choice neither the research worker nor the social worker 
would want to make. There are, however, other alternatives— 
such as grants from foundations or projects sponsored by social 
science departments in universities. It may even be that the 
agency which increases its budget to include research, may find 
it easier to raise money from the saturated community than the 
agency that does not. 


Regardless of the means through which money is raised, it 
is apparent that until social work is convinced that research is 
an essential operation, a place on the budget for it will not be 
forthcoming. All of us are aware of the tremendous research 
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activity on which the practice of modern medicine rests. It is a 
strange commentary on our profession that we have done s0 
little to incorporate a similar research activity into the develop. 
ment of our own methods and skills. 


Methods and Materials 


Another problem we must face has to do with research 
methods and the materials being researched. The thoughtful 
research worker who has allowed himself to be fully exposed to 
the operation of a social agency may well come up with some 
ideas that seem revolutionary and threatening to the social 
worker. His questions could run something like: How do 
you know this client or this family has been helped? Can you 
really depend on the fact that they say so and that it seems so 
to you? If they have been helped, how much resulted from your 
efforts and how much is “spontaneous recovery”? What specifi- 
cally did you do or say, or not do or say, that had exactly what 
result? How do you know? Is all this in the case record where | 
can study and test it or may I make electrical transcriptions offi 
your interviews? May I go out and see your clients several years 
after they are finished with you to check on whether their gains 
have been sustained and what these gains were? 


These kinds of questions are almost the A, B, C of research 
in social work. They grow out of the rightful concern about thef. 
reliability of the materia] the research worker is called on to 
handle as well as out of the attempt to test cause and effect 
scientifically. To the social worker, however, they hit at the hea 


relationship. He attained this the hard way—through a painstak- 
ing accumulation and questioning of theory and practical ex- 
perience. He has seen enough of the unpredictability of human 
nature and yet also experienced and assisted in the phenomeni 
of human emotional growth in enough people to be wary of ger 
eralizations. He is wary of any method that does not immediate 
reflect the “material” he is directly connected with—troubledf. 

human beings. 


The social worker’s job is after all primarily to give a service 
—he is not there to do research. The carefully structured, the 
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peutic relationship is to him primary, and it is to this and to his 
client he owes his first responsibility. He is not dealing with 
“things” which can be manipulated; and while he may agree in a 
general way that he needs greater accuracy in his methods, he 
fails to see the ultimate gain if attaining this accuracy seems to 
interfere, in an immediate sense, with his best and wholehearted 
activity within the interview. 


What may be overlooked by the research worker in all of 

this is that the social worker has, over the years, built up a 
rather precise awareness of the tremendous complexity of the 
variables in any human situation. Within his own frame of ref- 
erence, he has a rather remarkable ability to judge and agree 
with his colleagues on the illusive quality of “growth” or “move- 
ment.”® There is the danger that the research worker out of his 
frustration at the social worker’s jargon and what seem to be 
wild assumptions will overlook the essential core of systematic, 
logical thinking which has grown up within social work. There 
is also the real danger that the social worker will not make the 
effort to get across to the research worker the insights he has 
developed into human relationships because of lack of conviction 
both that he can get it across and that the researcher will under- 
stand it. As the shorthand for this dilemma it is often stated 
rch that the therapeutic relationship is art and the research method 

‘his science—and never the twain shall meet. 


While there is some truth in this, I think that both profes- 
sions underestimate the amount of scientific thinking that goes 
into the practice of any art and the amount of art that goes into 


ssinsights into one’s material. The dilemma will not, however, be 
resolved by logic alone nor by the intellectual awareness that 


It is probably true that until electrical recordings (or even 

sound moving pictures) are made of at least a sample of inter- 
“Iviews there is no way for the research worker or the social 
orker to know with accuracy or to study in detail the step-by- 
§step process through which people are helped. The social worker’s 
“immediate objection to this is that if the electrical recording or 


3 For an illustration of one use made in research of this ment 
: J. McV. Hunt and L. S. Kogan, “Measuring Results in 1 Case- 
ork: A Manual on Judging Movement,” Family Service Association of 
merica, New York, 1950, pp. 10-11. 
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the moving picture interfere with either the worker’s or client’s 
freedom or spontaneity in the interview, then of the two, the 
recording will have to wait since the spontaneity is more impor- 
tant. There are ways around this, one of the most important 
being the research worker’s approach. If he is impatient out of 
his conviction of the ultimate value of a technique, he may force 
the technique on the practitioner. The loss, it seems to me, would 
be greater than the gain, since such an imposition would only 
alienate the social worker. If, on the other hand, the research 
worker can acknowledge that the material he is studying— 
human relationships—is very complicated and intangible and that 
his own techniques are at best in the rudimentary stage for 
studying that kind of material, then both social work and 
research can join in a common purpose to explore the possibility 
of developing effective techniques. 

The mature social worker is the first to acknowledge that 
he operates on untested assumptions. If he is truly responsible 
professionally, he realizes that all the answers are not in andfi 
that he must be constantly alert to learn from his own and his 
colleagues’ practice. This open mindedness is the key to the re 
searcher when he is equally mature in acknowledging his need 
to develop his techniques from the material as well. I think w 
must recognize that both social work and research are at the 
stage of machine tooling—that is, they are both attempting t 
work out the basic machinery that will make possible the produc 
tion of the precision tools for doing the job each wants to do. 
each can learn enough of the other’s language and acknowledge 
the lacks in his own specialty, then experimentation and real ex . 
ploration will be possible. At this stage of the game, this is the 
only possible atmosphere in which research and casework 
develop a rewarding partnership. 
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THE MEDICAL SOCIAL 
WORKER IN A CLINIC By Elaine C. Goldstone, 





1 TEAM FOR THE | Medica! Social Worker, 

5 OCCUPATIONAL | Cievsiond Arce Heart Secicty, 
EVALUATION | Cleveland 
OF CARDIACS 


The Work Classification Clinic of the Cleveland Area Heart 
Society is devoted to the occupational evaluation of persons with 
heart disease. It was organized by a group of cardiologists, indus- 
trial physicians and business men who recognized the importance 
of the proper placement of cardiac patients in industry. The 
growing incidence of the disease in an aging population, the 
present labor shortage and the difficulty of appropriate work 
placements for the cardiac individual have brought about an 
increased industrial interest in the disease. Many cardiac pa- 
tients offer a reservoir of unused manpower. 

The Clinic’s purpose is to aid individuals with cardiac disease 
to fill jobs that match their physical capacity. This is accomp- 
lished by providing more precise work recommendations than 
have customarily been available to employers, industrial physi- 
cians and patients themselves. Because so little is known about 
the work capacity of individuals with cardiac disease, the Clinic 
has done basic research in discovering the factors which de- 


‘} termine this. The professional staff of the Clinic is composed of 


a cardiologist, a vocational counselor and a medical social worker. 


*Patients are referred to the Clinic by industrial and private 


physicians, social service departments of hospitals, various voca- 
tional and social agencies, such as the Veterans Administration, 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service. Most of the patients referred have enough cardiac 
reserve to be employable. 

Using the American Heart Association classification system, 
the cardiologist classifies each patient from a functional and 
therapeutic standpoint. An analysis of the Clinic’s 150 cases re- 
veals that at the time of the initial contact 32% of the patients 
worked above their standard medical classification, 25% worked 
below it and 42% worked at approximately their current func- 
tional capacity. It is seen that 57% of the patients worked above 
or below the level indicated by their standard medical classifica- 
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tion. Factors contributing to these individual situations included 
such things as job opportunities, social insurance, disability in-§n 
surance, the age, skill and literacy of the patient and his social 
and emotional problems. In nearly one-half of this group the 
socia] and emotional problems primarily determined the wo 
motivation and performance. The following cases are examples ' 
of the reaction of two patients with the same standard medical 
classification—II B (“on ordinary physical exertion experiences§, “ 
discomfort, should be advised against unusually severe or com bie 
petitive methods”). ' 


Mr. A. is aggressive and proud and his masculine appearance#>m 
His wife, who is overly concerned about his condition, accom@n 


expenditure. Mr. A has always worked and intends to contin 


at his painting trade although it requires a greater work cap 
city than he possesses. ole 


Mr. B, who is very fearful about his heart condition, 
even given up his regular social card games lest he get 
excited. He has been unemployed since his heart attack two yez 
ago, and has reduced his scale of living so he can subsist on gg 


even sedentary employment. m1 


These two cases illustrate what is essentially a truism in th 
field of medical social work—that a patient reacts to his illnes’ 
in an individual way indicative of his own emotional attitude 
both those arising from the disease and those which pre-existe 
it. He is only able to resolve the adjustments of his illness in 
way comfortable to his own psychic economy. The range ¢ 
environmental adjustments varies for different individuals. 
problem of substitute employment is far different for an un 
skilled laborer than for a banker, or other broadly educate@en' 
person. ) 

The patient with a cardiac disease is threatened by a battery’ 
of internal and external pressures stemming from the frightem™!' 
ing, incapacitating effects of his diagnosis. He has fear of deat? 5 
fear of invalidism, and heightened feelings of uselessness ang®S 
insecurity. He is the butt of society’s misconceptions and crué 
demands upon the person with the invisible disease, and he m nde 
face disruption of vocational continuity. As Eleanor Cockerig#®™ 
says, “ ‘Lack of Ease’ reflected in a disease syndrome is th® , 
result of a multiplicity of factors coming from within and witli. 1 






Mut and it is equally evident that professional service to the 
ndividual must incorporate multiple types of help all directed 
owards supplying what he requires.” 


Our Clinic team attempts to cope with the multiple internal 
nd external factors related to heart disease by integrating into 
unified recommendation the insights of a cardiologist, a medical 

social worker and a vocational counselor. Each team member 
leals separately with the patient. First, the social worker inter- 
views him and any of his family who accompany him to the 
linic. She inquires about and evaluates the patient’s immediate 
motional reactions to his illness and the accompanying work 
nd family problems. This interview enables her to present a full 
nd dynamic picture of the patient and his social problems. The 

ocational counselor obtains detailed information as to his job 
istory, skills, education and present employment. The cardiolo- 
ist makes a thorough physical examination, including exercise 
olerance tests, to determine the physical limits within which the 
atient should work. His medical opinion is the boundary within 
vhich all of the conference works. 


The three specialists then confer jointly to produce a mean- 
gful and workable recommendation for the patient which will 
able him to make a satisfactory work adjustment. This rec- 

mmendation must be detailed and practical, for the industrial 
physician and the employer are interested in the work tolerance 
if patients related to specific jobs rather than the functional and 
erapeutic classification alone. The recommendation is discussed 
“ith the patient the week following the initial visit to the Clinic. 
e is then seen routinely at three and six month intervals. The 
spllow-up, however, may be more frequent and is made flexible 
» the needs of the individual patient. 

The philosophy underlying this Clinic is optimistic and pa- 
ents are encouraged to work fully up to their medical and 
motional capacities. The Clinic seeks to avoid the too prevalent 
actice of using the standard medical classification to emphasize 


»@mitations rather than possibilities for cardiac patients. Follow- 
p studies have shown no evidence that the recommended activity 
as harmed the patients; in fact, improvement of work capacity 
as twice as common as deterioration. An early and accurate 
mderstanding of the problem and an immediate work recom- 
endation in which the patient can become an active participant 


1 Cockerill, Eleanor, Journal of Social Case Work, Jan. 1949, Vol. 30, 
d with@o. 1, p. 18. 
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is necessary both from the standpoint of the real financial 
gency of employment and of the emotional reaction to chronie 
illness and idleness which create a psychological obstacle 
rehabilitation. 


The social worker in the team relationship retains her sp 
cialized functions. For purposes of this paper, I shall not conside 
her role specifically in relation to the patient but rather her ra 
as it contributed to the functioning of the team as a whole. Sh 
is responsible for the initial interpretation of the Clinic to 
patient. She is responsible for obtaining from the patient 
bringing to the conference information about the patient’s 
tion to his illness, his family and financial pressures and } 
emotional problems related to the disruption of his vocation 
plans. Eventually she is responsible for helping the patient 
understand and accept the recommendations of the Clinic. 


Much more so than is possible in a non-integrated team, she 
contributes to and affects that recommendation. The followiz 
cases illustrate this: 


The group conference on Mr. C commenced with a report h 
the cardiologist that Mr. C’s diagnosis was arteriosclerotic he: 


disease, left ventricular hypertrophy, angina pectoris, and | 
classification was III C which meant that his more strenuous ef@ 
forts should be discontinued. The vocational counselor informe 
the group that until his recent illness Mr. C’s total work exp, 
perience had been in a factory environment, the last ten years ¢ 
which had been in the assembly department of an electric appl 
ance manufacture. Both the physician and the vocational cow 
selor were aware that the patient was apprehensive about hig. 
illness, but they felt that there was a fairly good prospect froni,,, 
the vocational and medical viewpoint of his returning to th@, 
assembly job. The medical social worker, however, who had h 
an opportunity to speak with the patient’s wife, was able t 
inform the team members that the patient had come to the Clinig, 
only after considerable persuasion by his physician. He reall 
expected medical help from the Clinic rather than work recom 
mendations and thus his fear was greater than appeared on 
surface. As a result of this additional information the team bega 
to think in terms of helping this patient to return to work 
rather than a specific referral for job placement. The fi 
letter to the referring physician advised referral to a sheltere 
work shop directed toward increasing the patient’s work toler 
ance and alleviating his anxiety. (The patient spent four month 
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al urigt the sheltered work shop and then initiated his own job place- 
hronieiment in industry). 

cle t Mr. D had been referred by an industrial physician who 
questioned his possible promotion to a more strenuous job. Mr. 
r spesD’s diagnosis as reported to the group by the cardiologist was 
nsi¢ pertensive cardiovascular disease. He was given a functional 
r nd therapeutic classification of I A or I B which meant no 
Shejlimitation of physical activity, no restriction of ordinary activity, 
hesbut refraining from unusually severe or competitive efforts. The 
ocational counselor provided a detailed description of both his 
sipresent job and of the new job under consideration. There was 
no question that he was physically capable of handling the more 
trenuous job. The social worker provided the additional insight 
that the company rather than the patient had initiated this 
interest in promotion. The patient’s brother was also suffering 
from hypertension and the patient himself had read considerably 
bout his disease. He knew that there was no cure for him and 
seemed to have arranged his life around his illness. The Clinic’s 
inal letter to the industrial physician stated “This patient can 
io more physical work than he has been doing; however, he 
sarwould probably suffer additional strain if a change of job were 
nd hisforced on him. We recommend that he remain on his present 

aftiob.”’ 


In the team attack on successive problems the social worker 
“has many opportunities to demonstrate where clinic procedure 
“end policy affect the team decision and quality of service to the 
"Hatient. A recurrent issue of note in our Clinic has been the 
equence in which the patient should be seen by the various 
pecialists. The social worker easily appreciates that the best 
sult is obtained if she is the first person to see the patient and 
given a full opportunity to carry on a casework interview. She 
is thus able to interpret the Clinic to the patient, to enable him 
» express himself fully and to approach him with an evident 
poncern for understanding what the situation means to him. 


It is difficult to discuss this on an intellectual plane with 


id h 
ble t 


\ 
recom 


on he other team members. It is much more effective to call it to 
nevamueir attention when a case is under discussion which shows that 
worl quality of data available has been impaired by an undesirable 
, fingpequence of interviews. 

itere For example: The physician in the early days of the Clinic 


-tolemgrould not hesitate to interrupt an interview of the social worker 
nonthim order to commence his physical examination, apparently feeling 
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that the social worker’s results would not be affected by 
fact that her total time with the patient, although not reduceg, 
has been broken into two periods. An attempt to explain to th 
physician on an intellectual level the importance of contin it 


that a particular Mr. X was so exhausted by his medical examiz 
tion that he was unable to relax and to regain the initial rappe 


by the social worker, which was accepted as important in 
a meaningful recommendation, was incomplete. 


Another example of Clinic policy decided in team conferen# 
was that patients should not remain outside the conference 
door awaiting the “verdict.” 


The social worker acquires a voice on such issues of polid. 
and procedure in a teamwork setting in part because the team, 
work relationship brings the social worker into continuous c 
tact with the policy maker, the physician, in a setting where t 
policy maker expects joint thinking in any recommendati 
beyond the narrow limits of his own specialized training. 


An equally important reason for her acquiring such a Voiby 
is that other team members become sensitized to the social 


emotional significance of such matters. This sharing with t 

other team members is a two-fold process. They learn somethi 
about the insights developed by modern social work and thie 
also learn that their own specialized knowledge supplemented Mec}, 
other insights will produce more realistic recommendations. ig 


The social worker, too, learns from the other team membet 
She acquires a fairly detailed knowledge of the symptomatologel: 
and the medical classifications of heart disease. She also les 


the methods by which she can best help her client make full 
of the specific body of knowledge with which the vocatio 
counselor is equipped. She can then better communicate tci 
patient’s social needs to the vocational counselor. In partic 
she gains an understanding of the very complete breakdown® 
the physical requirements of various jobs known to the trai 
vocational counselor. The complete inadequacy of a recommer 
tion for “light, sedentary work,” which is almost tradition 
transmitted by medical social workers from physician to worké 
in vocational agencies, is recognized after attending confere 
at which there has been an interchange of all of the vocatie 
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»y thiand medical data relevant to selecting a job suitable to a particu- 
duce@ar patient’s physical limitations. 

to There are some common elements or dynamics in the team- 
-inuitgvork process which would seem to be of general application. Many 
ng omf these the writer realizes from her own experience as a 
amingnospital medical social worker could not easily be adopted in 
appomhe framework of the usual hospital organization. From her 
senteexperience, however, it would seem that application of the fol- 
pwing techniques should be encouraged. 

Deliberately plan a group conference on the problems of each 
patient, at which conference a recommendation is to be produced 
a result of the integration of the thinking of several specialists. 
n such a conference, the medical social worker instead of acting 
nerely as a liaison agent between specialized services (medical, 

ial, vocational) becomes a participant in a dynamic inter- 
thange amongst specialists in which discussion, explanation, 
“porrection and persuasion produce a truly integrated recoinmen- 
tion. 
Do not expect to reach a conclusion or make a recommenda- 
ion to the patient until the regularly scheduled conference is 
a V0lompleted. This eliminates any occasion for a patient to be 
ial allonfused by recommendations based on incomplete knowledge 
ith tihich must later be modified. It also means that each of the 
icipants in the conference is not defending conclusions al- 
dy made on the basis of his own specialized focus. Each is 
nted Becking additional data from the others in order to apply his 
is. sights to the total picture. 
2ambew For its most effective use, plan to present material orally, 
atologelatively soon after the patient has been seen, and in a setting 
» leamhere the observations of the different team members can 
ition @ contrasted and refined. The social worker in such a conference 
full wan emphasize, explain and interpret to her colleagues in a 
-atiomshion not possible for her to do as effectively either in the brief 
ate tHocial work note on the hospital chart or in the sometimes 
ticul@urried meeting with the hospital clinic doctor. Information is 
lown@xchanged between the medical social worker in a hospital setting 
traimind the vocational counselor too often by telephone or mail. In 
menihte integrated conference, shortly after interviews, the patient 
tionaemains a human being rather than becoming simply a case. 
WOrke §= To avoid confusion all of the specialists see the patient and 
‘ereM@nfer with each other on the same day. Under this schedule, all 
Cations Ciscussing the same stave of development of the patient’s situ- 
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ation. Occasionally in a non-integrated team, during the tin 


interval required for formal communication by letter or memogth 


andum, changes have occurred which impair the workability 
the recommendations. The patient’s status from an emotional @ 
physical standpoint is never static, and this is especially t 
when it involves a progressive disease. 


Another obvious, but nonetheless important, factor in ¢ 
veloping teamwork is the continuity of the membership of ti’ 
team. In this Clinic each member over the period of eighte 
months has had ample opportunity to offer ideas and to ha 
them analyzed critically by the others. The members have grows 
to know each other and artificial behavior has been worn away! 
Each knows the abilities and skills of the other. Thus, the fusing¢ 


of heterogeneous specialties into a team need not be repeated @ 


practically every conference as is too often the case in hospit 
medical social work with rotating doctors and necessarily cha 
ing vocational counselors. 


For effective teamwork it is most important that ead 
specialist be aware of and have respect for the specific functia 
of each of the others. The central idea of our Clinic teamwor} 
was to focus on one patient’s problem the insights of three di 
tinct disciplines. In order to maintain the momentum of the tea 
integrative thinking, it is important that each member be flexib 
in adapting his conclusions to the impact of the insights provid 
by the other disciplines. This synchronized analysis is impa 
if two specialists in the same field approach the team discussia# 
with differences of opinion between themselves as yet unresolve@? 
Thus, when on occasion, a visiting physician and our staff doct 
have debated a purely medical conclusion at the team meetin 
integration is not only postponed, but to some extent permanent” 
impaired by a loss of pace for the whole conference. : 


Further, if the fields of two different specialists overlap 
that there is an area in which two professional opinions presente 
at the conference may differ, there may be a similar impairme! 
of teamwork. For example, one of the vocational counselors at 01 
Clinic was previously director of placement in her vocatior 
agency and her focus was directed toward -labor markets, jo 
skills, job opportunities, and job analysis and description. Wit 
this vocational counselor, easy team thinking was possible fe 
the social worker. Another counselor who served in our Clinic 
in her background some casework training and was concerned i 
her agency principally with the counseling rather than the plac: 
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he timgment problems of her vocational clients. In this instance team 
memosgthinking became more difficult. The effect of overlapping func- 
»ility @tion reached into operations of the Clinic as well, with patients 
ional @being twice interviewed with a casework approach. Inevitably, 
lly joo, the group conference was unduly centered on the area where 
there was duplicate focusing. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, an even broader generalization on 
wateamwork may be appropriate. Increasingly, the specialists have 
sqpecome more specialized. The cardiac patient is seen not by a 
eneral physician but by a cardiologist. He is interviewed not by 
public welfare worker but by a medical social worker. His job 
dvice comes not from an aptitude tester but from a vocational 
punselor. At one time the family physician might have at- 
empted to fill all three roles. Today, the learning in each area 
is so great that a full-time specialist in each is necessary. Indeed, 
our Clinic demonstrates the great usefulness for a sub-specialty 
in regard to patients with heart disease in industry. The ten- 
dency has been for the specialists to be clustered on the basis of 
‘their broad specialty rather than on the basis of the patient’s 
‘wproblem. Thus it is very common to see separate and independent 
Fvocational agencies and medical clinics. It is rare to see a Clinic 
uch as ours where the three specialists are integrated into a 
eam focused on the problems related to one disease. 

The new concept of disease recognizes that illness pervades 
he whole life situation and emphasizes the need for the compre- 
hensive care of the patient. With the growing concept that the 
patient is not cured until he has returned to a suitable job, it 
.Awould it seem that there will be an increased need for the inte- 

rated, specialized team approach for those diseases which create 
yacontinuing physical, vocational and emotional problems of reha- 
bilitation. 
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By Jeanette R. Grafstrom, 


CASEWORK iN Deputy Commissioner, 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE— Department of 
MYTH, FRILL OR GOAL | Public Weltare, 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


As I sat down to prepare for this meeting and considere 
the title assigned for this discussion, I was struck sharply by ¢ 
thing. I looked back over meetings of this kind that I h 
attended through the years—as a public assistance worker, as 
family agency worker and as a public assistance supervisor 
and I felt that we had not moved very far in all of the years th 
my memory covered. We used to get together in meetings 
this and listen to papers entitled “Can Casework Be Practice 
In the Public Relief Setting?” We have changed the words 
little but our topic for today really means the same thing. If 
public assistance people had the conviction about our jobs th 
we should have we would at least add another word to this tit 
and that is what I propose to do. From here on, I am changi 
the title to Casework In Public Assistance—Reality, Myth, F 
or Goal? 

Some years ago I attended a session of the New York Stal 
Institute for Public Welfare Training at Cornell Universit 
During the session we were given an assignment to write a pap 
on one of a selected list of subjects. I was discussing this assig 
ment with another student who said that she was having gre 
difficulty getting the necessary source material. I suggested th 
in the limited time available I thought the instructor would 1 
expect us to do a great deal of research, but rather wanted 0 
own thoughts on the subject we had chosen. Her reply was tl 
she would not dare do that—she might be wrong. It seems to 
that for a long time too many of us in public assistance have bet 
like this worker—searching for good quotations -about our jf 
rather than taking a Clear, unbiased look at the job we are doi 
and speaking out with conviction about it. The things that I 
going to say about our job-come frém my experience carrying 
public assistance caseload, training and supervising new worke 
looking at public assistance from the family agency point 
view and, more recently, moving into the administrative are 
of public assistance. As the worker I mentioned feared, I may 
wrong, but I speak with all the conviction I have about a job th 
I see growing in understanding and competency in service 


people. 
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Before we can profit by any discussion of the way in which 
we are doing our job now or in which we hope to do it in the 
future, we need to consider briefly the setting in which the job 
is done. We as a society have accepted the responsibility for 
providing for people in need. We have moved from a system of 
charity for the deserving poor to a system where each individual 
, has a right to apply for public assistance, to have an equitable 
sidere determination-of-his~eligibility and to apply for a review of 
by ¢ findings if h isfied with the decision of the administra- 

I hil tive a agency. As we look at public assistance we have a number 
seal of questions depending upon our place in the community. 
rs th The lay person sees huge appropriations from tax funds 
gs ligand he may have strong feeling about certain people he sees 
actica Teceiving assistance and believe that the agency should make 
ords persons conform to certain standards if they are to receive public 
. If wassistance. If a person close to him—a relative or neighbor—is 
bs thy receiving assistance, he may feel that individual grants are too 
is tity low. We have not done a very good job in most places in telling 
angi the community the facts about public assistance, and we are 
h, Frqnow paying for it. The taxpayers’ groups that are demanding 
inquiries of public assistance in so many places, the drives to 
« Stay Publish the names of recipients, are a direct result of this. I do 
versity 20t want the names of people who receive assistance from the 
~aagency where I am employed to be published any more than 
4 most of you do, but I am wondering if public assistance has not 
created a boomerang out of confidentiality. In our zeal to protect 
4our clients have we gone too far? Have we refused to give infor- 
44mation that we could have given, that would have meant that 
the community would have had a much better understanding of 
.aour work? Have we forgotten that the community created us as 
an agency and that fundamentally we are servants of the people? 


: Our friends in the other agencies, and I must admit too many 
i@of us who are in public assistance, talk a great deal about the 
imrules and regulations, the forms and records involved in the 
public assistance job. I remember talking with a public assistance 
supervisor who had come to this job only a few weeks before 
mmfrom another agency setting who said that at that point she was 
convinced of only one thing in relation to public assistance: 
There must be an easier way to do the job. I have also heard 
these procedures described as onerous chores, red tape and a 
la waste of time that might be better spent in service to people. If 
vice §public assistance workers and their friends in other agencies 
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clearly understood and accepted the dual responsibility inhere; 
in the job of meeting the needs of individuals and at the sam 
time protecting the public funds, these things would take the 
proper place in the total job. If we really accepted this dualit 
of responsibility and kept our duty to our clients in balance wit 
our duty to the community, we could also accept the imports 

safeguards to the expenditure of public funds as a part of ow 
service to our clients. 


We could not adequately discuss the setting in which we z 
doing the public assistance job without considering staff. Ho 
many staff members are we allowed to have and able to recruit 
What kind of training and experience do they have when the 
come to us? What is our responsibility for training on the job 


I would be most unrealistic I know if I did not admit 
some of the serious questions facing public assistance are i 
relation to size of caseload. In many an agency caseloads are f. 
too high. However, I think that I am safe in saying that in mo 
agencies administration is concerned with trying to achieve load 
that are manageable. One of our greatest difficulties is in ar 


riving at a decision as to the size of caseload that is manageable 


SSscesrsa-c & 


There seems to me to be no validity in using the private family ,i), 


agency caseload as a yardstick for measuring what is manag 
able in public assistance. The function of the two types <« 


agencies is too different. We in public assistance are going &; 


have to do this job ourselves and we are going to continue to ha 
great difficulty making sound decisions on caseloads until 
are much clearer than we have yet been on just what the publ 
assistance job really is. 


Many of you, I am sure, have been reading the report 
Dr. Ernest V. Hollis and his associates entitled “Social Wo 
Education in the United States.” Many people in public welf: 
have, I know, yearned for a day when all public assistance 
workers might be graduates of schools of social work. I wonde 
if the Hollis report did the same thing for you that it did for 1 
in this area. Did it point up what very flimsy stuff such a dre: 
is made of? We cannot look to the graduate schools now or in t 
near future to provide the numbers of public assistance worker 
that are needed each year. Trends in planning for courses p 
paring for social work on the undergraduate level must be ¢ 
extreme interest to us but they, too, cannot fully meet the neeé 
of public assistance today. The job of training personnel 
squarely up to the public assistance agencies and it has implic 
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erenstions for public assistance administration which we have not as 
same yet adequately faced. Training is expensive. It takes more super- 
eig visory time than most agencies are at present prepared to give. 
Induction training courses are being used effectively in many 

ity places but we must not be lulled into thinking that new workers 


angcan come out of these sessions, take over a caseload and proceed 
m to do a good job with the amount of supervision that is available 
in many agencies at the present time. 


We have looked briefly at some phases of the setting in 
which the public assistance job is to be done. There seems to me 
to be one more question that we should try to answer before we 

theg move on to a discussion of the process by which we are trying to 
» job¥do this job. Just what is the public assistance job? What is the 
function of the public assistance agency? What is it that we 

ig expect the public assistance worker to do? 


The function of the public assistance agency is to administer 
financial assistance to eligible persons. In order that such ad- 
“ministration may be equitable, standards of assistance must be 
maintained. The job of the caseworker is to assist the client in 
establishing his eligibility, interpret to him his rights and respon- 
"sibilities under the law and authorize assistance according to 
ae%agency standards to persons found eligible. The establishment of 
“eligibility is a continuing process during the period that the case 
“is active with the agency. The public assistance worker is con- 
cerned, therefore, with those elements of the client’s situation 
"ithat have direct concern with his eligibility for assistance. We 
would be less apologetic about the “limitations of public assis- 
tance” if we had more clarity about what the job really is. Surely 
there is just as much dignity and professional satisfaction in 
reassisting persons to secure the money necessary to sustain 
human life as there is in any other service to mankind. Let us 
stop wishing that our job were different and turn our energies 
toward doing the best kind of public assistance service of which 

my We are capable. I am sure that we all really accept the fact that 
mo one agency can meet all of the needs of all of the people. 
tha However, it seems to me that this is what we have been trying to 
mdo in many of our discussions of casework in public assistance. I 
know that it is hard when we are the lone agency in the com- 
munity and we see people with needs who cannot be helped. We 
have a responsibility in this situation to make a clear statement 
to the community of our function in terms of the service that 
we are prepared to give as well as of the eligibility requirements, 
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at the same time pointing out the gaps in service to the residents 
of the community. If we are fortunate enough to work in a 
community where there are other casework agencies, we have the 
same responsibility of stating our function clearly and the added 
responsibility of working out with these agencies clear policies 
of referral. We are always in grave danger when we try to go 
beyond our function. 


So far we have been filling in background for the primary 
subject of our discussion. In order that we may have a common 
base for the discussion I wish to submit this definition of case 
work in Public Assistance: It is that process by which we try to j 
make the acceptance or withholding of assistance possible with- 
out damaging the integrity of the client or his family. It is based 
upon respect for the individual, leaving him free to be himself, 
to face his own problems and make his own decisions within the 
limitations of his own situation. 


The first contact of the client with the agency over which 
we may exercise control is that place where he makes his first 
request for assistance. He may telephone the agency to arrange for 
a home visit because his circumstances make it impossible for 
him to come to the office. He may make his first request at the 
information or reception desk. When we are thinking about 
training in public assistance we should not forget this important 
spot in the agency. A bad experience for the client in this first 
contact may set up barriers that will make succeeding contacts 
extremely difficult for both the client and the agency. 

Traditionally we think of the Intake interview as the setting 
where the casework process begins. This interview gives thei 
client an opportunity to describe the facts in his situation leading 
up to his application for assistance and the ways in which he 
thinks that the agency may be able to help him. The caseworker 
interprets to him the function of the agency, the eligibility re 
quirements and helps him explore other possible resources for 
meeting his needs. The worker at Intake needs to be exceedingly 
clear about the function of the agency as well as to have some 
understanding of the conflicts within the individual as he asks 
for assistance. 

Mr. Johnson was referred to the Department of Publi‘ 
Welfare by a local hospital to apply for assistance with his wife's 
hospital bill. Mrs. Johnson has been hospitalized with a fracture 
hip. The Johnsons’ only income was social security benefits j 
totalling $75.00 per month. They had been able to manage their 
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other needs on this income. As the worker discussed the eligibility 
requirements with Mr. Johnson they arrived at a consideration 
of the ability of responsible relatives to assist. Mr. Johnson had 
seven children. Mr. Johnson was sure that none could help. 
They all had their own families. The worker explained that it 
would be necessary to interview the children. Mr. Johnson could 
not accept this. He could not ask his children to help him. They 
all had all that they could do to care for their own families. He 
did not want assistance if it were necessary to ask his children 
to help. They would feel badly that they could not help. The 
worker explained that it was Mr. Johnson’s right to withdraw 
if he wished. He expressed understanding of his wish not to 
request help from his children. He asked if the children knew 
about his coming to the agency to apply for assistance. Mr. 
Johnson told him that he had told them that he was going to 
make the application but he did not want them visited. The 
worker suggested that the children might be willing to come 
to the office to discuss their situations and their ability to assist. 
He talked with Mr. Johnson about other possible resources to 
meet this need. There were none. Mr. Johnson did not wish to 
complete the application. The worker explained to him that if he 
wished to complete the application at a later date he could return. 
A week later Mr. Johnson returned to the office. He had dis- 
cussed the matter with his children and together they had found 
no way to meet the hospital bill. The children would prefer to 
come to the office to discuss their situations individually with 
the field worker. The application was completed. 


In this situation the Intake worker, with recognition of the 
individual and understanding of his difficulty in having his 
children approached to aid him, was able to help the applicant 
accept and work within the eligibility requirements of the 
agency. We see a worker who was unhurried, who had the time 
to help the client explore possible alternatives when he could not 
bear to accept the regulations. This is extremely important in 
the Intake interview. The worker who is so pressed for time that 
he meets the client still concerned over the interview that went 
before or thinking about the interview that is to follow cannot 
give good service. We also see the client being given the freedom 
to make his own decision and the opportunity to change his mind 
if the decision he makes today is not right for him later. 


The business of determining eligibility for public assistance 
is a complicated one. It has recently been estimated by an agency 
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in New York State where a detailed study of the application} be 
process was made that in certain situations (non-resident cases) j try 
it may be necessary to ask the applicant over two hundred ques-f the 
tions in order to determine eligibility. Granted that this would] wa: 
be a complicated situation in more ways than one, it certainlyfsea 
points up the amount of knowledge that the Intake worker mustfage 
have if he is able only to know all of the questions that he isfpoli 
supposed to ask. Is it little wonder, then, that public assistancefof | 
workers become confused, distrust the knowledge they have and}Mre 
sometimes wonder whether they ever have all of the real factsfher 
necessary in any situation? i 


The case of Mrs. Adams illustrates one in which the Intake 
worker did become confused and sent on to the field a case that}. 
could have been decided in Intake. Mrs. Adams came to the a 
agency insisting that she was in need of immediate assistance 
for herself and her infant son. Her husband had deserted almost 
immediately after their marriage and his whereabouts were 
unknown. She had sworn out a warrant against him for abarz 
donment. Mrs. Adams and the child lived with her parents. S 
had worked until a very short time before her application fort 
assistance and could return to her job but it was too hard fo 
her mother to care for the baby. Her father was employed butp 
she said that he was not willing to care for her and her childpnwi 
and she did not feel that he should have to do so. She talke 
bitterly about her husband’s desertion and about the failure off 
the police to locate him. She hoped the agency would make 
police do more than they had done for her. She was very upselpie 
during the entire interview. The Intake worker did not accedead 
to Mrs. Adams’ demands for emergency assistance but tran 
ferred the case to a field worker for further investigation of Mrsf 
Adams’ eligibility for Aid to Dependent Children. The fie 
worker in preparing for the home visit had a great deal off 
question about the case being transferred from Intake whe 
there was no concrete evidence of eligibility. 


When the home visit was made the field worker was m 
with demands for immediate assistance from Mrs. Adams an@. 
demands for legal action against Mr. Adams by Mrs. Adam 


pare 


Mrs. Adams’ father would not continue to meet the needs of 
daughter and grandchild or that her mother would not again gi 
the baby good care if Mrs. Adams were to return to work. 
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ion} became increasingly clear that Mrs. Adams and her family were 
es) trying to use the agency to force greater efforts on the part of 
ies | the police to locate Mr. Adams, feeling that the fact that she 
yuldf was receiving public funds would act as a force to spur on the 
inlyfsearch for him. The field worker could have fallen back on 
vusthagency regulations and given a dead interpretation of agency 


his never having come to see his child. She was sure that his 
parents knew where he was and had thought that the agency 
take could find out from them. She had known that she was not 
ligible for assistance. If the agency could not help find Mr. 
dams and make him help her with the support of their child, she 

shed to withdraw her application. 


The Intake worker cannot always be sure in every case 
»iwhether the client is eligible or ineligible, it is true. However, in 
his case we see the Intake worker becoming confused in the 
lemands for immediate assistance made by the applicant in a 
ry distressing situation, when the facts did not seem to indi- 
fate emergent need, to the point where the Intake worker was 
idpnwilling to make the judgment that the job demands. The field 
Jpworker had an advantage over the Intake worker in that he had 
ofphe record of the Intake interview to study before his interview 
Mrs. Adams in the home, On the other hand, he was met by 
he same kind of demanding activity on the part of Mrs. Adams 
nd the same facts were available to both workers. The difference 
re seems to be that the field worker had more sensitivity to 
he feelings of Mrs. Adams surrounding her request for assis- 
e. With awareness of the feelings of Mrs. Adams, the field 
ker was able to help Mrs. Adams to acknowledge that the 
vice she wanted was not the function of the agency to which 
he had applied and to withdraw her application. Rejection of 
application by the worker based on a cold interpretation of 
ibility requirements would undoubtedly have been another 
ection of Mrs. Adams personally and would have increased 

r bitterness about the situation in which she found herself. 


Establishment of original eligibility is in some ways easier 
n the establishment of continuing eligibility. Clients fre- 
intly continue receiving assistance because they are not helped 
rough the experience of dependency to gain the strength to 
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move on to self-support. When clients are not given this kind off, 
help it is costly to the agency and to the clients. The case of Miss, 
Hill, whose counterpart can be found in most public agencie 

could have been this kind of case had it not been for a caseworkeg, 
who was able to work with Miss Hill on the real purpose thaif; 
brought them together. 


Miss Hill applied for assistance in August, 1948, immediate} 
following her return from a State mental hospital where she 
had been a patient for one year. Prior to her admission to tha. 
hospital she had received assistance for seven years. Before tha 


she had been supported by an elder sister until the sister w - 


unable to continue to meet her needs. She had not worked sine 
1917 when she had had “flu” followed by complications. Miss 
was 48 years old at the time of the last application. The reco 
showed a series of caseworkers for a period of about two yea 
Miss Hill dominated the interviews with discussions of her pod 
health and that of her relatives and neighbors. She dislike 
receiving assistance and frequently recalled how happy she h 
been when as a girl she had worked in a buckle factory. She speni 
a great deal of time talking about the present neglect of her by. 
her elder sister. 


In 1950 the case was transferred to a caseworker who 
worked with Miss Hill for a brief period prior to her hospitaliz 
tion. This worker began to explore with Miss Hill employmer 
possibilities that might be available to her. Miss Hill was too 
to work, much as she wanted to. She immediately began goir 
to the doctor more frequently. The caseworker talked with he 
about the necessity of having a statement from her physici 
about her inability to work if she were to be considered unem 
ployable. This was not forthcoming. Miss Hill had been continued, 
under out-patient care by the State Hospital and at this tim 
she was discharged. She decided not to go to doctors any mo 
They did not help her anyway. She had always wanted to be @, 
nurse. She thought she might be able to be self-supporting 
she could get some training in caring for the sick. The possibil 
ties of attending a training course for practical nurses we 
explored. Miss Hill lost interest in this. The worker continued 1 
talk with Miss Hill about other employment possibilities. 
August, 1952, nearly two years after the caseworker beg 
working with Miss Hill focusing on employment and self-suppo 
Miss Hill came to the office to tell the worker that she h 
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sured work in a home caring for an invalid. Later she wrote a 
pr thanking the agency for the help she had received over 
he years. 

This is the kind of case that in the 1930’s we would have 
“Hcluded in the “hard core of relief” that we talked about having 
ith us until death. What was the difference in the way that the 

st worker handled this case and the way that it had been 
ndled before? In the early contacts Miss Hill had controlled 

he interviews, selecting the topics for discussion and the work- 
fs had gone along with her. This caseworker had kept the focus 
pnsistently on the real purpose that had brought him and Miss 

together: The establishment of continuing eligibility for 
sistance. Miss Hill was eligible for assistance if she were 


ine hysically unable to work or if work that she could do was 


mavailable to her. Her physical inability to work had to be 
ermined by a physician, If a physician’s statement to this 
ect were not available, employment for her had to be con- 
dered. Through the relationship thus formed with this worker, 
ss Hill was able to move to the place where she could give up 
sistance and go on on her own. 
1 Questions are raised as to whether casework services are 
ferent to the categorical groups prevented by youth, old age 
illness from being self-maintaining financially than to those 
rrsons who are potentially self-maintaining. Under the 
ffinition that casework in public assistance is that process by 
which we attempt to make the acceptance or withholding of 
l@ssistance possible without damaging the integrity of the client 
ingr his family, I do not think that the process differs for reasons 
“mf age or physical condition. The case of Miss Hunt is used to 
iaglustrate this point of view. 
Miss Hunt, who was 81 years of age, came to the agency to 
ly for Old Age Assistance. She was employed in a stenographic 


iM@osition but her physician had recommended that she give up 


work and she was intending to do so in a week or so as soon 
4s she could get her present work cleared up. She had no savings, 
‘So provision for retirement and no other resources except her 
"ome in which she lived and would need help as soon as she was 
» longer working. She had the necessary verification of age and 
Mesidence. Her attorney had explained the necessity of deeding 

property to the agency in return for which she would receive 
fe use and she was agreeable to this. There seemed to be no 
uestion of her eligibility for Old Age Assistance when her em- 
oxyment terminated. 





The field worker visited Miss Hunt in the home and fo 
that she was still working and could give no definite informat 
regarding the time when she would stop. The worker began 
receive calls from Miss Hunt’s employers, from her attorney 
from distant relatives. All wanted the worker to persuade Mia 
Hunt to stop working immediately. Her employers explained tha 
they did not wish to discharge her, but they wished to be rid 
her because she was unable to do her job. The worker felt th 
Miss Hunt had applied for assistance because she has been pew 
suaded to do so by her attorney and her relatives who all kr 
about the feeling of her employers but that she had not 
accepted the fact that she could no longer support herself. 
worker explained to the employers and to the others that 
could not make the decision for Miss Hunt to stop work nor 
it his job to tell her that her employers no longer wanted h 
Miss Hunt continued to put off her decision to stop working 


kept asking more and more questions about Old Age Assistandiipe; 


What would happen if she lived only a short time and the ass 
tance received was less than the sale price of her house? 

if she became ill and could no longer care for herself? The work 
tried to answer all of her questions clearly. Together they work 
out the budget on which Miss Hunt’s grant would be based. 


worker expressed her appreciation of how hard it was for Mites; 


Hunt to make this decision to give up her work and to apply f 
assistance. At the same time she talked with Miss Hunt abo 
the agency ruling that a decision be made on applications witl 
thirty days. Miss Hunt withdrew her application, but one we 
later she reapplied. She had then stopped working and was al 
to accept dependency and the necessary adjustments of living 


xn lower income than that to which she had become accustomet , 


A worker with less appreciation for the feelings of peop 
surrounding dependency and with less respect for the individ 
and his right to make his own decisions might have been | , 
into the situation of trying to persuade Miss Hunt to stop wom 
a month earlier in order to protect her from the possible ht 
of being discharged by her employers. Such a worker might ha 
been successful in persuading Miss Hunt, but Miss Hunt’s ace 
tance of assistance and all that it meant to her would have be 
quite different, I am sure. 


When we are working with Aid to Dependent Children , 
we have additional responsibilities. The Social Welfare Law 
the State of New York charges the worker with the responsibili 
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determining that “the granting of an allowance will be in the 
terest of such child or minor and that the parent or relative 
a fit person to bring up such child or minor so that his physical, 
ntal or moral well-being will be safeguarded,” in addition to 
eligibility requirements pertaining to age, relationship, resi- 
.mence and need. The necessity for making decisions regarding the 
itness of the home is frequently confusing for the public assis- 
nce workers. There is no single aspect of eligibility that offers 
he possibilities of so wide or so narrow an interpretation. Tradi- 
onal attitudes on standards of housekeeping and child care often 
scome involved in the worker’s decision. The way in which one 
orker handled a situation where the suitability of the home was 
sriously questioned may be helpful to us in this difficult area. 


Mrs. Brown had applied for Aid to Dependent Children 
ollowing the death of her husband. She had two girls aged five 
nd seven. The Social Security check was inadequate to cover 
heir needs. She had spent the money she received from insurance 
na very short time. Mr. Brown had died very suddenly at work 
tind Mrs. Brown grieved for him, talked about her loneliness and 
bout her great responsibility in trying to bring her children up 
one. She had worked before her marriage but had no relatives 
n the community who could help her care for the children and 
esitated to make plans for their care with strangers. It was hard 
or her to manage on her income from Social Security and the 

nt from the agency, but the worker felt that she was trying 
» make the necessary changes in her spending habits. There was 


Wey question of the eligibility requirements being met. 


After Mrs. Brown had been receiving assistance for some 
months, the agency began to receive reports about her. She was 
aving a number of men in her apartment at all hours of day 
Mind night. She was drinking to excess and leaving the little girls 
one until very late at night. She was using the money from her 
nt to buy liquor. Soon after these reports were received Mrs. 
frown received an eviction notice. The school when contacted 
ported the children’s attendance was poor. There was frequent 
bsence because their mother did not get them ready for school 
n the morning. The worker saw a lowering in housekeeping 
tandards. The worker in this situation had a choice of proce- 
ure. He could have referred the case directly to Child Welfare 
vices on neglect or he could try to work with Mrs. Brown. 

fe chose the latter. In establishing original eligibility for Aid 
#0 Dependent Children, the worker felt that a. real relationship 
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had been established with Mrs. Brown. The complaints that } 
been received were discussed frankly with her and she admitt 
all of them except the report that she had used her own mon@ 
to buy liquor. She talked easily about the difficulties she hg, 
had adjusting to the lowered income and said that she had o 


recently come to the point where she felt that she was doing &, 1 


good a job with it as could be expected of her. She said that } 
men friends provided the liquor. The worker talked with Mm, 


herself and her children and there was discussion of foster ¢« 
for the children and what it might mean both to them and M 
Brown. Mrs. Brown felt that this would not be the best plan f 
her children so soon after the loss of their father. 


Together the worker and Mrs. Brown looked at the eligibiligesp 


requirements for Aid to Dependent Children. Mrs. Brown 
acknowledge that there must be change if she were to contin 
to be eligible. Mrs. Brown was not able to find an apartment 
herself and the children before the eviction became effective 
she moved in with a friend temporarily. Here over-crowding 
living conditions added to the other complaints for there was 
immediate change except that the children were regular in 
tendance at school. The worker felt that Mrs. Brown was maki 
little effort to find other living accommodations. A time limit v 
set up after which, if no change were made, Mrs. Brown wot 
not continue to be eligible for Aid to Dependent Children. My 
Brown found rooms for her family in another community ne 
the home of one of her brothers. With the change in communi 
she stopped seeing the friends with whom she had been goi 
out. She still felt that she should stay at home to care for } 
little girls for a time but she also began to plan for a time wh 
she would return to work. 


Here again we see the caseworker appreciating the diffic 
ties of the situation in which the client finds himself and 3 
actively engaging with the client in the purpose that brings the 
together: the establishment of continuing eligibility for pub 
assistance. And, again, in this kind of relationship we see t 
client able to move toward establishment of that eligibility. 


We have not had time to try to analyze every type of « 
with which the public assistance worker will be faced, nor do 
think that it is necessary that we do so in order to arrive at 
answer to the question with which we were presented at t 
outset: Casework in Public Assistance—Reality, Myth, Frill 
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al? Certainly casework in public assistance is a reality in some 
ses, in some agencies, for some workers. The very small amount 
case material that we have presented testifies to this. It is a 
yth in those agencies where there is no continuing training 
gram, where supervisors are over-loaded, harassed and har- 
ed, where caseloads are too large to be manageable and where 


ihe agency is unclear about its function and a pattern of emer- 


encies is the order of the day. It is never a frill if we see it as 


iS way that we can learn to do our job within the limitations in 


hich that job is set, for it is a saving to the agency and there- 

e to the community in dollars, it is a saving to the worker in 
he difference between frustration and satisfaction in the job 
nd it is a saving to the client in the difference between self- 
espect and degradation. Casework in public assistance—what 
e its goals for us for the future? Certainly implicit in all that 
e have said is that our goals for the future are better training 

grams, better selection of personnel, better supervision so 


Phat we may truly in every case administer public assistance by 


hat method which insures that the acceptance or withholding 
assistance be possible without damaging the integrity of the 


in @lient or his family. 





By Gordon Hamilton, 
THE ROLE OF Professor of Social Work, 


SOCIAL CASEWORK | New York School of Social! 


Work, Columbia University, 
IN SOCIAL POLICY | New vorkcity 


Introduction 


What are the distinctive characteristics of social casewe 
today? How can it be made more effective? What should it 
in the future? We shall grant at once that social work has 
monopoly on social welfare, nor has it any monopoly on kno 
edge. The essence of the status of science today is the recogniti 
that no one science or profession can become everything or 
everything, that knowledge must be pooled, means of comm 
cation established, and various disciplines geared and integ 
for the solution of all significant human problems. Our s 
sciences will be sterile unless the goals include ethics, humaniti 
and value systems as priorities. Neither science nor welfare ¢ 
allow itself to be manipulated into anti-human practices 
toward the destruction of civilization. As Alex Comfort says, ‘ 
cannot remain neutral as scientists, we must remain on the si 
of man.” Social work in particular must affirm its responsibili 
in the shaping of human events. 


Assuming Larger Responsibilities 

In assuming a more active role in the formation of s 
policy we are guided by certain principles: 

The principle of competence, of professional knowledge i 
use. We may speak and act as citizens in any way we choo 
As citizens we have rights, freedoms and responsibilities, 
when we speak and act as social workers our role should 
related to our area of competence—the disciplines and respor 


ee Alex, The Commonweal, January 18, 1952, “Morality, Scien 
an x.” 

“Everything we sense as individuals, and very nearly everything Wy, 
learn as ee eee, makes it clear that any gesture of protest, a 
attempt to modify the course of events, must initially, if not throughe 
be a personal one—a reassertion of our own responsibility towards o' 
individuals.” 


“‘T only know that in this world there are pestilences and there a@ 


victims, and it is up to us not to ally ourselves with the pestilences!’” 
“So strongly do I oppose not only atrocities of all kinds, but the pe 
lence itself from which I believe they spring, that a bald reassertion of w 
I have called ‘humanity,’ so far from being neutral, is a declaration 
partisanship, of being, more specifically, on the side of man.” 
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pilities in assimilating and using the basic knowledge of our 
profession. 


The principle of professional ethics. The social work obli- 
gation is always based on a commitment to welfare and with an 
biding belief in positive human relationships. Ethics include 
normal self-interest as motivation, but social work does not sub- 
scribe, as in legal practice, to the “adversary principle.” We 
cannot permit ourselves to act out destructively. Ends can never 


+ justify destructive means. Whether in collective bargaining, 


oup participation or whatever else, social workers cannot 
egard community, board, administration, staff or clients as an 
iaenemy to be overcome! Those things which cannot be compro- 
mised without sacrifice of belief in the brotherhood of man 
hould not be done. Mankind has always known this in the inner- 
most recesses of his heart. Our problem today is to bring all the 
jimnsight of faith and science toward the constructive solution of 
jagnter-personal relationships. This rests upon still a third princi- 
ple, namely : 


The principle of acceptance of difference. This is the very 
basis of ethical adjustment and compromise. It involves a capa- 
tity for object relationships which is hard to achieve; we manage 
though with difficulty) as regards clients, but the temptation to 

e a common cause through hostile identifications whenever 
here are strained situations among co-workers and other groups 


_Bs very great. 

It is hard for social workers the moment they leave the client 
focus to accept divergence of opinion without anger; to be 
ling to make constructive compromises. I do not mean by this 
hat there is a solution in so-called “electicism,” a current ration- 
lization when confronted by divergent systems of principle and 
aapractice. One cannot develop a good practitioner, or a good 
agency, or a good policy by picking a little of this and a little 
of that. Everyone who practices practices as an artist. He is his 
wn man, responsible for his own vision, knowledge and be- 
“Shavior, but a professional person must also act on a systematic 
volving body of knowledge, and, if in an agency, from a frame- 
ork of consistent policy. Participation in policy formation at 
home or abroad does impose a discipline of give and take, and 
talls for flexibility of personality which permits concession and 
mutual modification because neither staff nor clients should 

tonform to an imposed system of ideas. 
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These three principles, professional knowledge in use ; et! 
cal goals in method (in human events means and ends m 
equally be justified) ; acceptance of the individual’s right to 
different, guide the social worker role in social action. An inte 
gent and informed approach (study and diagnosis) to the larg 


social problems should give accurate and relevant data on whig, 


to formulate hypotheses and goals. Goals must be specifical ’ 
not vaguely determined—what is to be modified, towards th 
goal, and through what means. Social work has perhaps h 
more conscious of its rapidly developing professional proc 
than of its distinctive knowledge area and its larger goals. 


In casework the value system—the worth of the individu 
the significance of the family, individual, group and inter-g 
responsibility, self-determination, self-involvement, a mutu 
cooperative society—has been translated into interviewing s 
into participant eligibility study, into the use of social resoure 
and the life experience as means of treatment. Recognition 
only of human needs but of human rights and responsibiliti 


thus becomes incorporated into professional method. There a ust 


two fundamental approaches, the protection of human right 


and the weaving of rights and responsibilities into the fabric @rin 


inter-personal relations, through social communication. Men ca 
not pul] themselves up by their bootstraps. There must be ai 
quate production and provision of goods and services, but trealf 
ment is not something tagged on afterwards. The client m 
be helped to involve himself, to assume responsibilities for t 
better society to which we are all striving. Social work has mu@ 
to offer here both in individual and group processes. Its conte 
as well as its processes must be formulated. One of the mé 
important of its formulations is concerned with the mobilizatig, - 
of ego strength in the family, in the group, in the individual, m@ —_. 
only toward one’s own rehabilitation but toward the bettermem,. 

of society. 


Goals and Role 


Let me try to state in what ways social casework makes§,,; 


contribution within its own field of operation. That this contr 
bution has been fragmentary and has often gone unacknowled 

does not change the fact of its permeating influence. In ¢ 
objective of well-being for everyone I am not afraid of the tem, 
“welfare state” since the first concern of any state nationally 


internationally should be the welfare of all people. In definitiy.; 
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he role of social work I cannot do more than indicate the major 
ines of development. 


Two broad aspects of human suffering may be said to lie 
thin the economic-political-cultural area, in which forms of 
pvernment, standards of living, production, demographic trends 
e seen, and where appropriate programs for meeting needs 
must be constructed and administered. The second lies in the 
a of inter-personal relationships, in which immigration, cul- 
ural, inter-group and family tensions, discrimination, prejudice 
exist and interfere with our ability to live together constructively 
0 communicate with and to help each other. These two aspects 
nter-act and overlap—one is no more important than the other. 
One cannot successfully solve problems of inter-relationships 
ithout a sound economic and political structure, but it is also 
rue that one cannot solve—and this is less readily granted— 
‘economic problems without profound understanding of human 
behavior and psychodynamics. These two complementary ap- 
oaches must be integrated for top level policy and program, 
Must as for the caseworker they are the unit of psychosocial 
reatment. Social workers must find more successful ways of 
bringing their insights into social legislation when confronted 
ith bad immigration policy, juvenile delinquency, niggardly 
br humiliating practice in social assistance. But progress cannot 
tree safeguarded through legislative and other organized attempts 
, MuGoward social action alone. Informed social action cannot proceed 
or tiexcept on deepening knowledge of the personality which de- 
MU@ermines and is determined by its society. 


. The first duty of any profession is to bring its insights 
| ™-Rnd competence into direct focus for the use of its clients, and 
= hen to generalize the principles into the wider context of com- 


unity programs, education, mental hygiene, public health, pub- 
“fic welfare, within democratic forms of government. Since social 
elfare is the responsibility of all of us, how shall we define a 
earer role for the distinctive goals and practice of social work? 
here is an educative process which underlies and implements 
ak€S Social action which can only arise from understanding psycho- 
ONWEinamics and human behavior. To put it once more, the policy 
ec ker or administrator is of little use in a welfare agency unless 
N Wie is grounded in professional practice, but the practitioner, 
: leMending to get fixated on the primary levels of practice, must be 
lly Sededicated to bringing what he knows into a larger context. 
finiM&ocial work has a growing range of content and understanding 
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of the psychosocial event so that it is better able to make 
contribution available. The spirit is willing, but the channels 
communication and action have been far too sluggish. 


Within social work’s distinctive method I should place 
the bringing together of ethics with the knowledge and di 
plines of science. I include such values as human rights 
responsibilities, respect for difference, and the dignity and w 
of the individual. As a child of the social sciences social work 
culturally oriented. Whatever pure science discovers ultimat 


must be adapted to human betterment and human needs. Ever 


treatment goal is culturally determined ; American social worke 
believe in cultural pluralism; characteristic social work proc 
incorporates cultural concepts. Our one world is a flexible, 





BAPSE BESTE 


ing drama of interpersonal relationships. It is true that soci#j,,,; 


work has produced no genius like Freud to create a new cone 
of personality, its structure and functioning, but Loch 
Richmond, the Abbotts, Florence Kelly, Jane Addams, and othe 
brought ethics, humanitarian values into social process throu 
an exacting discipline which is being continuously implemer 
within the profession. This has been assimilated—every 


qualified social worker today takes the fusion of values, scien ’ 


and psychodynamics, for granted. 


A second major contribution derives from the first, ns 
that social work process is psychosocial and interpersonal. 
workers are not alone in recognizing the interaction of pe 
with situation, inner and outer factors—but before dynar 
psychology this concept could scarcely have been grasped—t 
acceptance of this view of every human situation, basic to soc 


work practice, has been of great significance and has acted,# 
believe, as a constant, though not always accredited stimulus i 


helping to change the climate which would keep the environm 
talist and the constitutionalist, the psychologist and the socic 
gist apart. The idea of the psychosocial event must now 
brought into the wider stream of economic and interpers 

factors. 

Determinism is certainly not the only principle of life, re 
tivity is also a principle; the individual is not only shaped 
biological and environmental forces, but is capable of modify 
at least his environment, and probably of shifting some of f 
constitutional balance. At any rate, the strength of social we 
lies in its ability to operate at both ends of the psychoso¢ 
event, in its refusal to concern itself with either the manipw 
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ake tion of external factors alone, even though this is one of its 
nels @traditional and proper concerns, or with the inner factors alone 
even though the latter are vastly tempting. This position has 
e figgbeen further reinforced by growing insight and skill with inter- 
| digggpersonal phenomena—the family, the small group constellation. 
ts amin larger group interaction we believe that the principles of 
-woroperation are the same. Knowledge of the nature of man, of how 
vork@the personality functions in the life experience, must be joined 
wmwith knowledge of society—the development of one is inextri- 
Evemcably bound with the improvement of the other. 












Another contribution derives from the fact that soci 
rOoctis agency-geared. The institutional character has called on social 
+ Myorkers for special techniques in the formulation and interpre- 





| S0Eitation of policy. Much of the framework for the social services 
ONnCeHis statutory, but because of the commitment to inter-personal, 
: orker-client and team, collaboration, more than in most pro- 
OtneMfessions, policy is a living communicable thing. Not only is the 
1TOUsocial security coverage inadequate, not covering disability, or 













neM@health provision or other major hazards, but we do not have even 
y fhe common sense to insist on rehabilitation as an inherent ele- 
scl€Miment in most categories of assistance and insurance. Rehabilita- 






tion is not just a matter of physical restoration, occupational 
ning and placement, it must be entrusted to professional staff 
ho have knowledge of human behavior and psychodynamics. 
Sooner or later, policy makers must recognize the family’s as well 
m the patient’s role in recovery. Agency procedures, such as in 
d orkman’s compensation, veterans’ affairs, and so on, are still 
, sociglaid down with minimal recognition of family and inter-personal 
cted,Mfactors. Nobody need starve unless the group starves; nobody 
slusiean be rehabilitated towards social functioning in a vacuum. 
mmeskehabilitation is a many-sided approach in which the goal of 
ociofadequate social functioning requires the knowledge and skill of 
ow Wsocial work especially in regard to the interpersonal considera- 
rsonm@uons. 






































The right to assistance includes the right to receive social 
and psychological help, and particularly from those trained to 
nderstand how to begin where people are, socially, culturally, 
notionally, who know how to release feelings around specific 
oblems, how to understand anxiety, how to support, to increase 
if-awareness, how to mobilize efforts towards self-help and 
-realization. No, this is not the private property of social 
ork, but social workers have a long and valid experience in 
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helping clients to use security assistance, medical, education 
recreational and other programs for maximum benefit. One , 
the troubles has sprung from social work’s having let slip i 
appropriate emphasis on social cultural factors. We have broug 
administrative policy and agency structure into process but 


chological therapies which are not only possible but fundament 
in welfare. The balance, I believe, is being redressed at preseniMpi 


Casework is not just a luxury developed within the Americ 
scene for, so to speak, the American trade. Casework is a refle 
tion in process of political democracy and psychodynamics af 
dressed to the most important problem of this or any other time” 
namely the social functioning of the personality. I am a litt@? 
tired of the charge that social caseworkers are over-concerne 
with immediate practice. Every profession, worthy of its nam 
exacts the single-minded devotion actitioners. A practi 
tioner should be a well-rounded human being, but it is the subjeq™”* 
matter and practice of the profession which stir and hold him 
It is true that social work should produce more leaders, mo 
administrators, more national and international figures, but # 
is also true that we see a great many leaders and administraton 
today, whether recruited from business or the professions, whe! 
lead to no good purpose because they have not the most eleme 
tary grasp of principles of human relations, or of the processe 
involved in bringing about a good life for clients, staffs ar 
community. Yet because of its experience with operational policy 
social workers have a peculiar responsibility to engage in soci 
planning and social action on a broader scale. Casework insight 
and experience from the field of inter-personal relationships m 
be brought into program building for human welfare. As one ¢ 
our social economists puts it: 


“The increasing scope of income security programs, in# 
period of full employment, has led too to the recognition of 
new risk, whose statistical importance, in this country at les 
has been surprisingly large. This is the broken family (or 
accurately the pathological family) as a cause of income insecw 


ity.” 








2 “Typically, social security programs have provided specifically aga 
the risks of old age, unemployment, temporary and permanent disabilit 
and the loss of a breadwinner by death. Our experience with the Aid 
Dependent Children program in this country now forces us to realize 
the desertion of a family by the breadwinner is also an important cause 
dependency. Now that the Old Age and Survivors Insurance program # 
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reas of Knowledge 


In what areas has social work a special opportunity to make 
slip itgs contribution to the growing science of inter-personal relations? 
rougig] can only mention several briefly. One such may be said to be 
ut logthe area of family and child relationships. Medicine takes pa- 
1d psyitients where there is a disease process or bodily dysfunction—in 
neral where there is symptom formation. It is mainly a psycho- 
biological operation, though it looks beyond this focus. Social 
ork gets its clients, in the main, among those who “act out” 
yaheir conflicts through social, familial relations. So long as psy- 
chiatric treatment was utilized largely for mental illness or ad- 
iressed to unconscious impulses, so long was psychotherapy seen 
primarily as a medical specialty; but so soon as cultural and 
cial factors and ego functions of the personality are allowed 

,eonsideration professional range has to be extended. There are 
prachad will remain purely medical versions of psychotherapy, but 
.ghe introduction of social therapy as an essential element in many 
iorms of psychotherapy is inescapable. The psychotherapy of 
ittle children requires therapeutic intervention as to the par- 
mtal environment; with many adolescents ego building through 
gocial achievement is bound up with psychotherapeutic efficacy. 
s, wor therapeutic casework, I believe we should select cases in 
Jemenf*hich there is a genuine social component, just as medicine takes 
ocesseases with a@ biological component, and law a legal component. 
fs anghe psychotherapeutic tools used should be in combinations ap- 
policypropriate to the goals. 


| 80 I suppose social workers today know more about problems 
asightht family separation than any other one profession. We have had 
S MUsfears of experience with forms of child-placing, both institutional 
one “ind foster home. It is we who typically work with the parents of 
thronically ill, hospitalized children. We who talk to the relatives 
mentally ill patients, those who come faithfully and those who 
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but 




















3, in 


n of treasingly providing for families broken by the death of a breadwinner, it 
t leastias come as a surprise to find that the number of broken families (including 
r mommilies where the breadwinner is disabled) who are receiving Aid to 
lependent Children shows little diminution and is still almost twice what 
18€CUM was in 1946. More significantly still, to a much larger extent than before, 
he cases consist of desertions. Actually, what is happening is that for the 
first time we are discovering how many such families there are, even in a 
againgeriod of high employment when jobs are available but when the presence 
sability’ young children in the home makes it impossible or undesirable for the 

Aid her to undertake a full-time job. Here is a new challenge to formulate a 
ize ti 2 social security .” . . . “Social Security in a Period of Full 
-ause @mployment,” pn | Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
zram ation, Boston, December 29, 1951. E. M. Burns. 
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fade away. Yet institutional policy, progressing slowly from ¢ 
todial care and detention to treatment for the patient, hardly ya 
touches one of the most important angles, that is, the patien 
relationship to his family and the outside world. Social work 
still a step-child in the hospital; relationships are not yet 
primary consideration within most institutions. Administratonj; 
doctors, nurses, technicians, the attendant and maintenane 
group (often the most important of all in the on-going life 
the child or adult) , may be allowed only stereotyped relationshi 
and functions. Has hospital administration faced what staffs ¢ 
with the anxiety perpetually aroused in patients and their fami 
lies by mental illness? Hospitals are rarely arranged for th, 
therapeutic comfort of patients or even the therapeutic efficiengy 
of staff—certainly not below the doctor level, and certainly nof 
widely for other constructive relationships. What would it 
for the recovery of patients if administrators were trained 
develop helpful day-by-day relations in institutions? Suppose 
institutional personnel had a therapeutic attitude not only t 
wards the client—or should I say the “patient-client,” but congi 
structive ones towards each other? What would this not do 
help recovery? Suppose social work agencies began to set 
example through the use of casework principles in social ad 
istration! What might this not do? 


The family as the unit of work was briefly abandoned ™@ 
social work discovered the child as an entity, and later unde, 
psychiatric influence the fascination of the “patient.” There ig 
always a tendency to regress from the higher solution to t . 
lower. Thus, in the great difficulties of learning therapy som4. 
workers, for a while, have turned aside from the inter-person 
approach. There may be a flight to multiple workers even whe 
inappropriate, just as there may be attempts to split apart 
essential socio-psychological unity. We have shared the fear of 
the mystics that any reaching into the outer might contamir 
intimate therapy. Fortunately caseworkers are returning wil 


renewed conviction to social-psychodynamics. 


As social work becomes more competent to envisage famil 
treatment goals, the courts may, perhaps, discard old labels o, 
“neglect” and “juvenile delinquency” for more precise psy 
dynamic concepts, and social workers everywhere should 
nounce the obsolete division between family and child welf 
agencies along with the provincial and outmoded “specialties? 
In child behavior problems, although the child may be the focu 
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rom ¢ 


rdly ya family should remain not merely the contezt, but an essential 
, 


: of treatment. Recognition of the importance of age levels, 
patient, diagnosis and treating the young child or the adolescent, 
work @pould not lead to the setting up of parallel detached structures 
t yet Mike a Youth Authority, without reference to on-going family and 
stratonBpiidren’s programs. We saw during the war years, the tremen- 
ten aNRious expansion and contraction of day nurseries superimposed 
4 life h very little reference to what was already known about the 
1ONnSDlpeeds of children. 


taffs 4 development which I do not have time to discuss here lies 












pe 7 n the “clinical” use of authority to supplement well established 
ficiens#! peutic techniques of acceptance, ventilation of feeling, sup- 
inly ‘ip? clarification of behavior and attitudes. Introduction of 


ld it apeutic techniques in limits and restraints instead of punish- 
sia ent might revolutionize some aspects in the field of delinquency. 
ypose aif" ework process is essential here also. 


only t} As citizens one might be for or against the policy of released 
but comime in the public schools for religious instruction. As part of 
>t do tane’s religious conviction one may have an established view about 
) set a@he roles of church and state, and many conscious and uncon- 
_admingcious prejudices, but as social workers we know and can more 
illy ascertain what ths effects on children and family life of 


oned pch_legialation ; 


rion “ De ‘ il VET SOLE ‘ d 

itergroup terms. We iow some of the things that teachers will 

naaall os we mow some of the things that students will do; what 

ol hildren who are released and children who are not released will 

< ‘nfl and probably do. All these data should become available to 
ersonil.9 


irsons drafting such laws. What are we doing with such mat- 
In whe 


yart Social work has much data on money both as income and in 
fear opthavior—data which are not learned in schools of business or on 
aminat#all Street. Social workers should be prepared to testify more 
rg witiplten on what they know about money behavior in social func- 
ioning. I do not mean only upon what inadequate money grants 
»to people, important as this is, but also to testify how problems 
- familt marital tension become displaced on the financial situation; 
abels “Bow untrained workers as well as clients may use money grants 
PSyCh%) punish, to withhold, to threaten, to seduce. Socia] workers 

uld Teinow pragmatically a great many facts which are not sufficiently 
welf iken into account in framing laws and establishing policy. In 
ialties'Hiese problems existing knowledge is not the priva property 
e fo the social worker or of any one profession, and all of it must 
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be tested by research, but even empirically the raw data if sifte 
and used would tend to make for sounder programs. 


New facilities for children and youth are urgently neede 
but all resources should be planned from the base of family lif 
and the development of personality. With the hope of peace it 
not too soon to think of a real program of child conservation. W 
cannot afford in this most precious of endeavors the waste « 
competitive programs. Children are not expendable even in 
great immorality which is tolerated as war. I was disheartene 
at the last White House Conference on Children to sense th 
conflicting power groups, the vested interests, the prejudige 
which were operating. 


Why are we not trying more courageous experiments, wher 
ever the fluidity of a cultural situation permits, with inter-raci 
adoptions? There are important demonstrations indicating th 
feasibility of such adoptions both in Canada and the Unite 
States, but otherwise progressive adoption legislation contain 
an increasing number of culturally restrictive clauses. Why 4 
we let such things happen? 


Look what is happening around us. Social workers haw 
fought for public welfare—not enough, not always in the bes 
way—but they have not been insisting upon their basic convictio 
that public welfare safeguards family life, and so must concen 
itself not alone with eligibility for money grants, but with th 
family as a whole. So social assistance, the first safeguard of 
children, is backed up against the wall; ill and incapacitate 
people are bracketed with chiselers on public lists; true, investi 
gations have not disclosed many chiselers, but the damage t 
people is done; parents are devaluated and children go to scha 
haunted and taunted because they have been given the assistane# 
to which they and their families have a right. We are not yel 
paying family allowances to parents—nor to substitute parents 
but only meager board rates for placed-out children. We coul 














find far more good homes if economic subsidy were possible. Wq 


can afford such care for our children—why don’t we do som 
thing about it? But the child welfare workers stand aloof—fed 


a bit smug—well,. ‘it’s only public as assistance beng attacked buf 


it can’t hurt the child welfare services ; But wait—look around yo 


—the night riders are out again, A fiéw menacing Ku Klux Klay. 


—out-of-wedlock children are under attack—ADC mothers it 
some places are being spied upon and their allowances with 
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drawn. What is this but hatred towards human beings, hatred 
towards all children? 


aede Then the private agencies maybe stand aloof. They’ve taken 
nily lif quite a beating in the last few years. Maybe if they don’t vig- 
ace itig orously back the public social services they'll get by somehow— 
ion. W get more money in financial drives, and so on. But wait—look 
vastel — you! Can’t anyone see that the attack is on decency, on 

tions, on le? Treatment isn’t esoteric—it means 
| ieeinaie and caring for people in skilled ways. Casework 
is just as essential to public as to voluntary social services. 
nse Y4 Outstanding social workers—look around you—are in strategic 
ejudi¢e! places being liquidated with some of the usual rationalizations— 
reorganization, economy, and so on! The leaders an of 


3, whey voluntary agencies who dare not stand 
r-racial basic issues of social welfare today cannot be counted on for 











‘ing th quality of service either. Make no mistake about that. 
Unite “Another area in which social work knowledge and process 


sontaimg must increasingly be used is in social administration. Social work 
Why «@ is an agency-geared profession ; the framework for social welfare 
increasingly is that of statutes and regulations. Yet administra- 
rs havq tion has been far too little influenced by knowledge of dynamics, 
the bes] Of human channels, interactions and adaptations. In fact, there 
nvictiog are those who urge social workers to become community or- 
concer Sanizers and administrators, but do not yet realize that an 
vith th #dequate concept of personality and behavior is as essential to 
uard of Sound structure in legislation, in programs, in institutions and 
acitatel #dministration as it is in treatment. 
investi Casework insights should be combined with the administra- 
mage tq tive process in the making and use of policy. It begins with 
o school people and goes on with people. Since social services have the 
sistancq Objective of positive welfare, this element must be central to 
not yej all policy formulation. The administrative process should reflect 
parents] sound principles, concepts, values, and methods of professional 
Je could work. As John Kidneigh puts it: “Administration in social work 
ible. W4 is the process of transforming social policy and in increasing the 
io somes effectiveness and efficiency of the process itself. Social work 
of—fed administration is an art in human relationship; social work 
sked bu bud administration is inextricably a part of that stuff.” 
und yo The administrator should be an organizer and leader imbued 
ux Kia with the concept of participation and respect for staff as deeply 
thers if as is the caseworker with respect for clients. Administrators who 
2s with] do not respect staff don’t usually care much about clients either. 
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Good administration includes ability to formulate and td articu- 
late, to conceptualize, to synthesize; to tolerate and utilize—not 
to liquidate opposition and difference. (A person may have ex- 
cellent ego strengths, be well adjusted, be a good caseworker, but 
he may not choose to use himself in administrative practice—as 
a first class practitioner he, too, is an indispensable leader.) 


Respect for differences, opportunity afforded for special 
strengths and aptitudes, freedom to present opposing points of 
view, participation in policy and personnel practices at all levels, 
devices through which board, administrative and staff activities 
can be channelized, communicated and shared, should be assured. 
Sound administration means a strong board, administration, and 
a strong staff, with clearly defined functions, mutual respect, 
and effective means of working together. The administrator is 
neither a creature of the board nor an advocate of staff, but a 
representative of the welfare community. Above all he should be 
trained in the psychodynamics of behavior and inter-personal 
relationships. 


Symptoms of pathological organization show up when poli- 
cies are either imposed by the board upon the agency or forced 
upon the staff by administration, without due process of study, 
discussion, and collaboration. Other symptoms are seen in per- 
sonally based promotions, an inner circle with policies decided 
in executive session or behind closed doors. Factionalism practi- 
cally always points to disintegration of leadership or a tendency 
on the part of board and/or executive to attract and reward 
partisans. Another symptom is disregard for community needs 
and rights, either devaluating or by-passing laymen associated 
with the agency or, on the other hand, over-solicitude as to the 
opinions of prominent laymen. 

A contention that major reorganization plans and personnel 
practices are of no concern to anyone outside the agency cannot 
be defended ; that “the agency belongs to the donors” in the sense 
even that a concern may belong to its ig sapanamur is not true. 
Modern. re and more regards its operations as 

of public poli ic trust..and pul a “service. Welfare 
re ecieé should be ke Tead in Palatine r this idea. Probably 
the majority of eet workers accept the principle of unions in 
social work, of collective bargaining as a human right, but if we 
are going to have unions we cannot merely conform to existi 
labor or management traditions, rather we must ask ourselv 
how professional knowledge should effect union operation in 
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social work agencies. The “adversary principle,” already men- 
mer is not adequate for labor relations, least of all in welfare 
ce. 

Administration has been described as a process of relating 
specific duties or functions within a coordinated whole. Leader- 
ship, on the other hand, in human relations is the art of educating 
and inspiring people through informed understanding. Leader- 
ship qualities are the same for most of the professions. There is 
no known training for leadership other than opportunity. As 
admissions to the schools reinforce the trend in selection toward 
relatively well adjusted persons with good ego strengths to get 
vigorous leadership we must attract potential leaders to the 
professional schools through better recruitment policies. 

Accountability is a two-way, not a one-way street. Authority 
should channelize and release, not crush. Neither staffs nor 
clients should be told “you must accede to this or it will be held 
against you.” Fair hearings are a great advance, so are collective 
bargaining and negotiation and arbitration, but beyond that the 
whole question of the formulation of policy for international and 
national issues, for states and local governments, for boards and 
staffs and clients, must be the responsibility of everyone. What 
consent of the governed was to our forefathers, constructive par- 
ticipation is to our own generation. An agency represents a group 
activity—it is not a straight-jacket! Social workers must be on 
their guard lest conformity to established procedures be extolled 
as a virtue in itself. Agency policy must remain dynamic, not 
static; it must belong to all of us, constantly being reshaped to 
meet changing human needs and reflect new professional knowl- 
edge and skill. 

And since interpersonal dynamics is an acknowledged skill 
in social work why we are not moving more rapidly ahead on 
interracial and pansectarian staffing of agencies? What are we 
waiting for? 

I have said that social workers who care about people and 
relationships and psychodynamics are losing their jobs or being 
threatened. It is not just rank and file practitioners who may be 
liquidated, fighting for human rights, but leaders, too. The 
warning may come slowly or in disguised ways. There is always 
a denial or dilution of practice in regard to clients, always de- 
terioration of personnel practices, always an insiduous or open 
attack on staff participation, always a history of inadequate 
support for public issues and programs, except in the safest and 
least controversial areas. 
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Integration with the Social Sciences 


Social policy cannot be successfully made until the gap is 
closed between the social sciences and social work. But the basis 
of the administration of social policy arises from the insights 
gained with clients and out of professional practice and research 
in which practitioners are not regarded as second class citizens. 

A difficulty for any profession is the enormous spread of 
substantive knowledge which must be assimilated for professional 
use: a theory of personality, behavior, culture, economic sys- 


tems, government, and so on. A fallacy is the assumption that 
administrators can administer without adequate grounding in 
the primary objéttivés, ethics and skills of human relationships, 
or that practitioners can develop competence without breadth, 


dey pth, ‘and vision as to human needs, rights and responsibilities. 


cee nena 


‘Another fallacy is that the social sciences can be made 
accessible from outside. Notre Substantial can be achieved 
unless there is a two-way collaboration, with shared research 
and sharing of practice. The practitioner learns from the scien- 
tist and the scientist learns from the practitioner. Indeed, the 
ultimate things about attitudes, feelings and behavior cannot be 
learned at all adequately save in actual experience of practice— 
learning how to involve oneself under competent supervision in 
treating another person. Even important concepts like “the mul- 
tidiscipline approach” are already being prostituted and popu- 
larized to evade the hard task of each profession defining its 
goals and making its contribution effective. 

Perhaps what we can count on most today from the social 


eer 


sciences is methodology, ‘but this methodology cannot be super- 




















on problems of mutual yor haabeg At present, what little money 
has been spent (and precious little has been spent) on social 
work projects, has been largely in measurement studies, which 
may barely conceal a dubious attitude that social casework 
doesn’t show sufficiently positive results. I should prefer to see 
substantial research first done on family life factors, cultural 
conflicts, class and status, problems of youth, wage-earning and 
spending habits, then on “movement” studies so narrowly defined 
as to be reminiscent of the dispute, in the middle ages, as to how 
many angels could stand on the point of a needle. Many investiga- 
tions of eligibility for assistance are motivated so that one 
political group may check up on another. Research into the real 
problems of social assistance would be rewarding. But what we 
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must learn to recognize, too, is the deepset character of the 
resistance of many social scientists to taking into account con- 
scious and unconscious feelings and motivations. Indeed, the 
fundamental resistance is towards understanding the nature of 
personality. We should, therefore, recognize not only our own 
inertia and resistance to knowledge and social action, but we 
should recognize the widespread phenomena of resistance to 
psychodynamics. Just now mental health is enjoying deserved 
popular and financial support in many states but how long will 
this last unless legislators are helped to understand that mental 
health cannot be achieved without social security; it cannot be 
divorced from social assistance; it cannot be divorced from the 
needs of children; it means social welfare—it means caring for 
people. This is the revolutionary idea so long overdue, so little 
accepted. 

The social sciences should be better taught at the undergrad- 
uate level and also adapted through constant clinical research 
and practice for the graduate levels. The interests of research 
and therapy not only are not in opposition, but will be brought 
together.* Professional education is now more able to teach basic 
principles in class and field. One cannot teach knowledge or 
growth or ethics or attitudes. These are attendant parts of 
learning, of the student-teacher’s search for truth, for basic 
principles, discovered and rediscovered in different contexts and 
in an ascending scale of complexity. Education is an individual 
creative and personal experience in which the teacher must be 
as ready to give as the student to learn. 

All professions have the same educational objectives to 
teach the essential subject matter of its disciplines—what can 
be done, what should be done, how it should be done. In profes- 
sional learning even more than in most education the student’s 
aptitude and readiness to make himself a professional person is 
the focus. Whitehead says that in all true learning something 
external in reality gets incorporated into the student, and an 
active assimilation through feeling between the student and the 
fact or idea takes place. Good teaching and supervision help to 
motivate and stimulate such incorporation. 

The next steps in social policy-making call for a stronger 
alliance among the social sciences, such as cultural anthropology, 
social psychology, economic and political science, but there must 


8 Bennett, Chester C., Ph.D. “Training of Clinical Psychologists,” The 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, January, 1952. 
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be a true partnership, not snobbishness on one side and inferior. 
ity feelings on the other. Each science and professional discipline 
has its own frame of reference, terminology and special methods, 
These can serve only as barriers unless certain conditions for 
collaboration are fulfilled. The professional disciplines must 
themselves be related through definition of goal and role. We 
cannot achieve what we are after by becoming a sort of depart. 
ment store, by dilution of any given discipline nor any form of 
imitation or spreading thin; integration is not achieved by 
boards or administrators imposing a structure upon practition- 
ers; it is not achieved by sharing a building or an office with 
cooperation resting upon vague assertions of good will. It is only 
achieved by people working together in a genuine experience as 
well as in a spirit of cooperation. Multidiscipline collaboration 
cannot be picked up from a blue-print. 


Social workers have suffered both from a true humility, 
which is the basis of any scientific attitude, and the inferiorities 
of a newcomer among the professions. We shall progress as a 
mature self-criticism replaces insecurity and false modesty. The 
golden age of medicine began with the assimilation of the physi- 
cal and biological sciences with professional practice. The golden 
age of social work is still on the horizon. It will not come until 
the integration of the social sciences and social work is made 
more possible, but social workers must speak out with assurance 
as to what they already know and are learning about human 
beings. 


What I am saying is perhaps the root of the matter; the 
purpose and role of social work are to help bring the psychosocial 
concept into the larger scene, into the building of welfare pro- 
grams and into their administration. If, as Charlotte Towle says, 
the role of social work is to mobilize the conscience of the com- 
munity through processes addressed to inter-personal relations, all 
welfare programs will be person centered, just as all true educa- 
tion is student, not subject, centered. Legislation alone cannot 
accomplish this although this is one of the most effective tools 
in a modern society. In order to develop feelings and attitudes 
which permit men to think and act constructively, there must be 
professional multidiscipline efforts actively directed towards un- 
derstanding the nature of man and of society. Too often in 
education, research, social science and social action, process is 
still unrelated to human feelings and human existence. Social 
workers must take more leadership in constructing welfare plat 
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forms and programs ; they must re-commit themselves to manipu- 
lating the social as well as the individual environment, but they 
must also increasingly bring what they know of human behavior 
and inter-personal adaptations into the fabric of welfare and 
community life. Resistance to looking at the nature of man is the 
last enemy to be overcome. As men become willing and able to 
understand this, the vision of human brotherhood may be real- 
ized. If we can further knowledge and practice in the field of 
social as well as psychological dynamics we can hold our heads 
up as the oldest, the newest, the most difficult and the most 
radical of the professions. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE By Frederika Neumann, 
AND COMMUNITY Director, Casework Services, 
IMPLICATIONS OF | Jewish Board of Guardians, 
FEE CHARGING | “°Y “ork City 


Most papers on fees have discussed the casework implications of 
fee setting. This paper will focus on the social climate that surrounds 
a fee program in a social agency or clinic and will try to clarify from 
the point of view of the administration some of the factors that have 
made for confusion or can help us in reaching decisions. 

Perhaps nowhere else in the social work tield has the duality of 
our American culture been so evident as in this subject of fees 
Americans pride themselves on their generosity to others, but admire 
the spirit of independence and standing on one’s own feet that fired 
the pioneers. “‘Self-maintenance” is the key note, the objective of our 
social work and endeavor—but the “helping process” is the means to 
that end. We want to give—we want independence from being given 
to. I believe that in no country as in the United States has there been 
the phenomenon of widespread private social agencies established and 
maintained by large and small personal contributions. 

But there are other aspects of our social climate that must be 
considered. Depression and war have changed the social scene; sei- 
ence, especially our knowledge of the psychological sciences, has ex- 
panded the kinds of help individuals look for. Self-maintenance and 
the helping process are still the kev notes but self-mnaintenance has 
been broadened to include mental health and personal equilibrium 
and the helping process is as much geared to psychological insight as 
to concrete services. Our records now speak of applications by those 
wishing a service rather than referrals by others of those in need. We 
have thus subtly moved in the direction of that self-dependence on 
which we place so high a value. 

Scientific awareness has expanded the kinds of help individuals 
seek, at the same time that the complexities of modern life have in 
creased the number that need help. There is « demand for services 
that far exceeds what can currently be given through organized 
sources. Financing is only one factor here. This problem has other 
implications for research and organization of the means of helping 
than the one we limit ourselves to today. But we do know that the 
amount of giving and the range of contributors presents a very differ 
ent picture today from what it did in the recent past. 

There are proportionately many fewer large donors than was 
true when many social agencies were established. Large gifts now often 
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come from aggregate sources: corporations, business firms, unions. 
This of course is not an entirely new picture; church groups, for ex- 
ample, including many smal! donors have been part of the contributing 
group for many years. But a shift in the concentration of wealth and 
a change in our social thinking both causing this shift and stemming 
from it, have resulted in a private welfare dollar that has markedly 
shrunk in relation to expanding need and cost, and this makes it 
necessary to look for new sources of support and to find new means of 
interpreting need of support. Fees are the source of support that we 
examine today. 

Fees are set by the agency: for the purpose of this paper, an 
agency is any social welfare organization set up to give help on a 
voluntary basis to individuals and families, excluding direct financial 
relief, and is not established by any public government body for its 
citizens. 

The responsibility of the agency in this process is lodged in the 
“administration.” The administration is the director and those staff 
members directly responsible with him for management and pro- 
gramming. The administration cannot move in any direction without 
the board of directors and without staff support. And beyond this, 
the policy must be in line with other community thinking; through 
the board with the community financial body (chest, council, feder- 
ation) and through the staff with the clients; both chest and client 
group move into the larger community. Let us examine the attitudes 
the administration encounters in all of these areas and let us examine 
its responsibilities to all areas. 

Discussions on fees have given much attention to the attitudes 
of staff. The wish to give help has received much notice as motivating 
the social worker’s choice of a profession; the effect this attitude is 
supposed to have on acceptance of a fee program is widely subscribed 
to. But boards of directors on the whole have been equally slow to 
accept a fee policy. Of course, their responsibility makes mandatory 
a thorough evaluation of all aspects of a problem. But their moti- 
vations for accepting service on a board and their attitudes in carrying 
out their responsibilities are equally subject to the pull of conscious 
and unconscious pressures. 

Being a board member is a demanding responsibility and in 
carrying it out much time, thought and energy are spent. The reward 
is the satisfaction of being able to regard oneself as a trustee of a 
philanthropic enterprise, to help make it possible that needed work 
be done. Among the less concrete responsibilities of a board member 
is the interpretation of the community need that his agency is set up 
to meet. Directly or indirectly board members are involved in getting 
funds from others through interpreting the worthwhile need that 
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must be met. If the agency is now to charge a fee for the service, 
there inevitably must be a shift both in how they regard themselves 
and how they think the community will regard them. The fact that 
by and large the fees meet only a smallish part of any agency’s budget 
does not do away with the necessity for this emotional realignment. 
Nor does the fact that the “hard headed business” members of the 
board may see the necessity to alter the ambivalence of their attitudes 
in the beginning. 

There is another aspect that may cause this ambivalence toward 
fees. When an agency moves in the direction of getting financial sus- 
tenance from fees, it underlines the professional nature of the service, 
In a subtle way this may be felt by some board members as a lessening 
of their authority and competence, since it may widen the professional 
distance between board and staff. On the other hand, for others it may 
heighten their status and increase the pride the board may take in 
backing such a professional group, and this may be especially true 
for new board members. 


These motivations seem to me to explain some of the reasons why 
boards of directors have been as slow as staff to adopt fees when they 
are first suggested by the administration. But once they have moved 
in the direction of fees, they may create a different kind of problem. 
The “business” of fees may catch their imagination, especially since 
it calls for the kind of talent and understanding that so many of them 
have. It calls directly on their skill, not on an indirect enabling one. 
This has great positive value. Through recommendations stemming 
from their own experiences they can help to set up efficient and real- 
istic practices. They can bring to this area of agency practice a kind 
of knowledge not always possessed by the staff. In this way, the co 
operative relationship that ideally should exist between boards and 
professional staff may be better realized. But there are possible 
dangers. Having once accepted the validity of a fee program, the 
board may wish to move ahead more quickly and in a more business 
like way than the staff is ready for. To make this relationship really 
cooperative and useful, there must be conviction on each side of work- 
ing toward a common goal: the goal of providing needed service to 
the maximum number of applicants; and a respect for each other's 
competence and goodwill. 

The administration must guard against over-identification with 
whatever group is ready to move more quickly than the other is ready 
for, and equally against playing an over-protective role with the group 
wishing to move slowly. The administration must, however, grasp 
that time is an important factor in accepting a new program, time te 
shift one’s emotional attitudes and allow them to catch up with the 
logic of the situation. The necessity for this has been amply illustrated 
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in staff as well as board attitudes in all agencies where fees have been 
established. In some the boards have moved more slowly and in some 
the staffs. 

In establishing the range of fees the board members can be of 
great assistance; generally speaking, they are more objective and 
firmer in recommending redlistic fees for the clients in the higher 
brackets. Social workers, maybe because they are so seldom in the 
higher brackets themselves, approach this decision more timidly. The 
board, however, may be more wavering toward the question as to 
whether such clients should receive agency service at all; can they be 
steered elsewhere? The staff too sometimes asks this question; we 
will touch on it later, when we consider what clients social agencies 
should serve. 

Older staff members on the whole have moved more slowly into 
acceptance of fees than young staff members who have often been in- 
doctrinated with the concept of fees as social work students, and accept 
it with no more nor less difficulty than other social work administrative 
practices. We are aware, however, that among all staff groups emotion- 
al attitudes in regard to giving help, feelings about one’s competence, 
displacement from one’s own feelings of financial] stringency on to 
the client, making one too soft or too harsh, must be reckoned with, 
and underlying this is a fear that we have not reckoned with enough, 
I think—the staff’s underlying and usually hidden question of whether 
they are really competent to set a fee. This is probably not an issue 
in those agencies where problems of budgeting are part of a worker's 
job, but in most agencies where fee paying is appropriate the workers 
are fairly removed from problems of family or individual budgets. 
Their anxiety is therefore a realistic, not a neurotic, anxiety. 


It is important for administration to give a staff only those re- 
sponsibilities they can legitimately carry—or train them for further 
responsibilities. It would seem somewhat far-fetched and unwise to 
add to the pressures and burdens of learning, which already encom- 
passes such a wide area, another technique which is not really essential. 
Let me illustrate. 

In the clinic with which I am connected, the administration, in- 
cluding the business office and a home economist, have set up a gradu- 
ated fee scaled to income and size of family. The needed data are sup- 
plied by the family on a form, and the fee can be set almost automati- 
cally. Any questions the client raises about the amount, whether 
based on extraordinary expenses or wishes for special dispensation, 
are listened to and listed by the caseworker, who then passes them on 
to the business office for review and recommendation. The patient is 
told that the worker must consult the business office. In some instances, 
the patient is interviewed by our fee consultant, an especially qualified 
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member of the business office. In any doubtful decisions the boro 
supervisor, who is the professional head of an office, has the final de 
cision. As in other team relationships in the clinic, the professional 
and business members really share authority and understanding. 

This method of working relieves the social worker of much re 
sponsibility. Her therapeutic relationship is not interferred with, 
nor her therapeutic energy deflected into securing additional data. 
When a patient’s attitude towards a fee is pertinent to a mutual de 
cision whether or not to enter into a situation, the worker’s role is 
clear because of her therapeutic responsibility. When realistic ques- 
tions of budget and expenditures are involved, she is not competent 
to make decisions. 

Relieved by the administration of a responsibility they felt un- 
easy about because they did not really know how to carry it out, it is 
not at all surprising that there is a much more relaxed and definitely 
accepting attitude toward fees among the staff. The administrative 
logic back of our special way of handling fees is that our purpose is 
not to discipline the staff or to teach them how to set and collect fees. 
Having decided to set up a fee system because it is accepted in our 
culture that one pays for a service when it is within one’s means, we 
attempt to make it a workable system and to make the setting and 
collection of the fee conform to the realism of the scale. The workers’ 
responsibilities are placed where they belong: in assessing and hand- 
ling the patient’s attitudes when such assessment is appropriate. 
There are routines and procedures relative to fees which the workers 
do have to carry out. It is important that the administration reduce 
these to the minimum necessary for efficiency and I may add that 
efficiency is achieved only if they are at a minimum. Mechanics are 
never popular with caseworkers. 

In this description of business methods and routines, I hope it 
will not be lost sight of that I mentioned that the final responsibility 
for the fee is lodged with the professional staff; but this is not with 
the worker or even the supervisor but with the head of the office. 
Naturally her decisions are not made in isolation. 

The administration has been guided by two principles in the 
procedures I have outlined: first, over-all professional responsibility 
is affirmed ; and second, the staff is asked to take on only that part of 
the responsibility that they are trained to carry and that is legitimately 
theirs. These two principles are basic whatever the fee procedures an 
agency sets up. I have outlined these particular procedures because 
of the principles involved, with full realization of their possibly 
limited application to other agencies as procedures. 

The staff workers did not help to set up the scale. However, the 
data on which it is based and the reasoning that went into each step 
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were fully shared with the staff. Questions were asked for and dis- 
cussed. The staff had voiced full agreement that a fee was sound and 
should be based on ability to pay. Here too there has to be a relation- 
ship of confidence between staff and administration, a conviction that 
our objectives are the same: in this case, that ability to pay has a 
mutually agreed on interpretation, that budgetarily the fee scale is 
sound. 


I do not believe that fees as such have substantially changed the 
character of the client group. In the past we have said that only if 
we have fees will we attract a representative segment of that part of 
the population who can use our services, and not just an underprivil- 
eged group. Naturally the clients of adoptive agencies never belonged 
to this group and in child guidance clinics such weighting was never 
true. From the beginning child guidance agencies were set up to 
serve and attracted a fairly representative income sample. Family 
agencies have seen a shift in income groups coming to them for help 
as a result of their change from relief giving to counselling. 


What has changed the client group has been, as suggested earlier, 
a greater awareness among all groups of the population of problems 
for which help is needed and available and an increasing profession- 
alization of our services. 


Although fees in themselves do not attract the clients from the 
comfortable income group, they do provide a more dignified and fair 
way of working with them around payment for services. Permitting 
a donation instead of a fixed fee or, as some adoption agencies have 
done in the past, asking for « contribution usually of an unspecified 
amount is difficult to justify. The agency is put into a position of 
begging for payment for an individual service, and the client has to 
struggle with himself not necessarily around what he can afford or 
what the service is worth but with extraneous emotional attitudes. 
No other profession puts itself or its clients into such a position. 


As far as the clients’ attitudes toward fees are concerned, these 
show the same reasonableness and the same ambivalence as marks 
the board and staff group. It is always a surprise to an agency group 
that, generally speaking, clients accept fees as a matter of course. 
That is not to say that individual resistances are not encountered. 
Unconscious social attitudes also play their part. While an easy gen- 
eralization is not possible, it seems fair to say that a large part of the 
population dislikes paying doctor and dentist bills, although a well- 
developed sense of duty may make us discharge our obligations prompt- 
ly. Perhaps because we equate them with trouble and pain, rather than 
with their alleviation, we somehow feel that such bills are an affront. 
Clinie and agency fees suffer from this association. 
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Long standing community attitudes play a part here too; for 
many years the services we offer have been free, even when they were 
extended beyond the financially needy group. Perhaps the fact that 
in the past so many clients came to agencies and clinics on referral 
from outside sources played a part in this attitude. The increase in 
self-referrals undoubtedly is reflected in the generally ready accep- 
tance of fees by clients. 

Although an agency may have to accept a certain amount of 
hostility from those clients who say “we gave money to the Chest,” 
this attitude seems to be met with only sporadically and it is obvious 
that such hostility is usually a cover for some kind of emotional re 
sistance. These considerations are of course predicated on a fair fee 
scale. 

Adoption agencies with a concrete service to offer and, in ad- 
dition, one that can be substituted for the hospital and doctor bills 
common to having a child, have a logical approach to the client in 
regard to fees. This is not to say that the same ambivalent attitudes 
are not encountered here. They have an additional resistance to meet, 
when a fee is charged for service and no child is placed with the appli- 
cant. In a clinic or counselling agency, the service asked for and 
given may be painful, but it is nevertheless given. It is usually harder 
for agencies giving a concrete service which includes its casework 
implementation to have an inclusive fee accepted. For example, a 
placement service has a logical approach to charging for board; it is 
more difficult to interpret a fee for the enabling services that surround 
boarding care. A single service, such as family or vocational counsel- 
ling, or child guidance has less difficulty. 


The various attitudes towards money and the myriad emotional 
attitudes covered by resistance to or too ready acceptance of fees will 
not be enlarged on here. They belong to a discussion of casework not 
administration. 

I wish to emphasize one more point in this brief discussion of the 
client. There must be real conviction on the part of the agency that 
the fee is sound and then the attitude toward the client must be one 
of firmness and directness. There must be no bargaining or hedging. 
A reduced fee should never be allowed with the proviso “When you 
feel you are getting help, maybe you will pay the regular fee.” Un- 
realistic pressures from the client should never modify the fee. If an 
agency’s practice includes checking of income, the client should know 
this ahead of time. Routine procedures are a protection and firmness 
and directness provide security, both for staff and for client. 


Both professional thinking and the logic of events have made us 
move from the days when a fee, often a token one, was set “for case 
work reasons.” Although paying a fee does have therapeutic impli- 
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cations, often implications fundamental for treatment, these usually 
have meaning only after an agency has established a fee program. 
Clients on relief or living on marginal incomes who are not charged 
a fee have the same involvement in a relationship or in a service as a 
jee-paying client. A good caseworker uses whatever means are appli- 
cable to a particular situation to involve a client in service or to handle 
defenses and resistances. When an agency charges fees and a client’s 
income falls within the fee-paying group, the fee may well be the 
instrument around which emotional attitudes are clarified. But our 
whole approach to the problem and our procedures are different and 
much less confused when a fee program is instituted because our 
social mores warrant it and a definite scale predicated on ability to pay 
is set up. 

So much for professional thinking. The logic of events is that 
agencies need money. Our discussion so far demonstrates that these 
motivations are not antithetic but reinforce each other. The “pay when 
you can” culture, the fee scaled to income, and professionally oriented 
business methods of fee determination and collection make sizeable 
income to an agency a possibility. It is also becoming a necessity. We 
must face the incontrovertible fact that throughout the country less 
money is being made available to chests. 1 The objective of extending 
service to a maximum number of clients now has a different meaning 
than it had some years ago. At one time we hoped that expanded in- 
come from fees would make possible additions to normal personnel 
paid for by chest allocation. Now when money from chests has not 
kept pace with the rising costs of running an agency, fees may be one 
way of safeguarding an agency from otherwise reduced services. We 
may even ask ourselves whether fees are not prolonging the life of 
private agencies. 

In the following discussion I am thinking not only of funds and 
federations per se but of the contributor and broader community 
group of which the chest is the organized expression. Also, we must 
be aware that some agencies are financed through funds raised in- 
dependently. 

What are the chest and community attitudes that the adminis- 
tration must face? A question has arisen as to the advisability of 
private funds going for additional enabling services to voluntary pri- 
vate agencies serving mainly a fee clientele, with public agencies serv- 
ing, from tax funds, those clients not able to pay or paying a nominal 
amount only. We know that for some time to come, this would not 
mean enough services to meet all needs, since public allotments are 
usually no more adequate than private ones. But the problem remains 


*We must remember that actual dollar contributions, which may have risen, 
must be considered relatively in view of rising costs. 
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as to who can be expected to carry the burden of the free or minimal 
paying case. Logic points in the direction of tax supported agencies; 
our long standing social attitudes and our often unhappy experience 
with public agencies make us loath to accept this direction. 

At the other extreme is the question of how high an income level 
a privately supported social agency should serve. So far, I believe, 
most social agencies and clinics have only a minority of clients who 
can pay the full cost of service. Should an effort be made to attract 
more? This question is affected by the nature of the service offered. 
For example, in adoption or placement, in the main only an organized 
agency can offer the proper professional service; wealth, therefore, is 
no bar to being accepted as a client, and the upper range of fees must 
take this into consideration. In family casework and child guidance 
this is only partly true. There are competent private individuals who 
can help. However, unless we consider agencies and clinics to consist 
of a group of individual practitioners only held together by an en- 
abling administration, something which we do not believe, but con- 
sider instead that it is an aggregate of services that provide help, the 
boundary line between who should or should not be a client when there 
is a comfortable income becomes an individual matter. In some 
instances, the cooperative or team services of an agency are most 
needed, in other instances private individual sources can supply the 
help. It seems unwise to have a rigid ceiling on income but important 
to have a realistic fee scale. 

The unorganized public on the whole has an affirmative attitude 
toward fee charging. Donors are more ready to give when they know 
that those clients pay who can do so. Adoption agencies in particular 
and clinics, which are allied to medical services, can make a much 
sounder appeal to the public when they can point to the fact that fees 
are charged. This is one reason chests have encouraged agencies to 
charge fees and, in addition, have urged the establishment of an 
equitable fee structure. For example, the so-called character-building 
agencies have charged only minimal fees in order, they have said, to 
encourage use of their services although giving more and more ser- 
vice to middle income families. More realistic fees not only make fund 
raising easier, but provide for a fairer proportional distribution of 
costs among the population, and make the welfare dollar go farther. 
The family, child guidance and adoption agencies have led other 
agencies in the setting up of a sounder fee structure. 

A fee program is also a way of giving the client group a more 
adequate idea of the cost of a service by making it possible to explain 
to them what the fee covers and how far it actually covers service. 
Fee paying clients are also a contributor group, and far from a fee 
decreasing their contributions it may if well interpreted result in de 
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creasing contributions. Furthermore, it is well to realize that the 
middle and higher income group are a vocal part of the community 
and are therefore in a position to bring pressure on chests and funds 
for continuing and increased services. It is desirable for an agency 
to build up a group who on the basis of their own experiences, con- 
vietions, and financial contribution will back up a service. Hospitals 
have benefited from such vocal backing. 

There is no doubt that the professional, the client, and the lay 
group have been able to move far in this matter of fee charging be 
cause of the progressive professionalization and qualitative improve- 
ment of the service we offer. We can take pride in this and let it 
challenge us to achieve greater improvement and to do everything pos- 
sible to bring about an expansion rather than a shrinkage of services. 

Viewing the social picture in the United States, from the vantage 
point of 1952, it seems safe to say that fee charging for social services 
for those clients able to pay is hardly any longer debatable. What is 
debatable is how to introduce, how much to charge, how to administer, 
how to interpret to the community. This paper does not attempt to 
answer these questions but has tried, by outlining some of the attitudes 
that surround the subject, to help agencies find answers. Since com- 
munity backing, organized and unorganized, is so vital for our ex- 
istence, it behooves us to reach some consistency in this aspect of our 
work, as we have reached in other professional areas. We do not want 
uniformity in application; different types of agencies need different 
types of programs. But consistency in philosophy would be desirable 
and bere we can learn from each other. 
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I must confess to a not inconsiderable feeling of presumptuouw 
ness at speaking, within the limited compass of a single paper, on the 
subject “Casework Seen Through European Eyes.” 


No composite picture can, I think, quite succeed in capturing the 
living quality of the interest of many European social workers today 
in casework, not as an exotic plant, brought experimentally from an 
alien land and in need of hothouse culture if it is to survive—but a 
a fresh and sturdy young growth whose roots are reaching firmly down 
into their native soil. 

The plant itself, I am convinced, will prove upon examination 
to be indigenous to both the United States and Europe for, despite 
differences in economic and social structure, variation in cultural 
pattern, and sometimes considerable dissimilarity in historical de 
velopment, social workers are increasingly realizing that the human 
beings whom social welfare agencies are set up to serve are not ulti- 
mately so very unlike one another. 

On both sides of the Atlantic, as the comprehensive study pub 
lished two years ago by the United Nations under the title of Training 
for Social Work: An International Survey clearly showed, social work 
has, notwithstanding the inability of countries to agree upon a single 
definition, certain common characteristics : 

First, it is a helping activity, with the purpose “to give assist 
ance in respect of problems that prevent individuals, families and 
groups from achieving a minimum desirable standard of social and 
economic well-being.” 

Second, it is a social activity, and its practitioners “are not pri- 
vate individuals, seeking personal profit but rather men and women 
performing a public service under the auspices of organizations, gov- 
ernmental or non-governmental or both, established for the benefit of 
members of the community regarded as requiring assistance.” 


Third, it is a liaison activity, a “means by which disadvantaged 
individuals, families and groups may tap all the resources in the con- 
munity available to meet their unsatisfied needs.” 

True it is that by and large there have been, within this broad 
description, a number of clearly defined variations of emphasis. Many 
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{European countries, in contrast to the United States and indeed to 


some countries within Europe itself, have increasingly placed primary 
«phasis upon the provision, through comprehensive social legislation, 
for meeting as many human needs as possible. In others, responsibility 
for action to meet needs still remains, to a far greater extent, an 
affair of voluntary initiative. 

In social work education there are also far reaching differences 
of pattern. Unlike the United States, where training at a post-gradu- 
ate university level has become the prevailing form, comparatively 
few European universities offer undergraduate or post-graduate edu- 
cation for social work and, in the majority of these, this is frequently 
of a more theoretical nature, to be followed later by specific ad hoc 
training in one or another specialty. 

Professional education for social work on the continent, however, 
usually takes place in institutions under governmental, secular, re- 
ligious, or political auspices, and is not part of a university. It lasts 
ordinarily from two to three years; is open often to students having 
completed a secondary education, and who may be as young as 
eighteen or nineteen years. The curricula of these schools, therefore, 
frequently include a variety of more general subjects unknown in our 
own curricula. 

In countries where extensive collective action to meet human 
needs has existed for many years, considerable time is devoted to 
courses on social legislation, social policy, and principles of local gov- 
ernment administration. Such schools usually have a comparatively 
high percentage of men in the student body, who are later eligible to 
hold responsible administrative positions. In another country the 
social worker’s education begins with one year’s training in nursing 
while numerous other curricula strongly emphasize medical content. 


In some schools discussion of concrete cases has, for the most 
part, has been confined to courses in professional ethics, which concern 
themselves, inter alia, with the attitudes and responsibilities of the 
worker, the necessity for a certain acceptance of the client and for 
objectivity, the principle of confidentiality, etc. Other schools have 
used cases as illustrative material in courses in child welfare, public 
assistance and the like. Certain schools require that twelve or more 
courses be taken in a single semester. Some schools still admit only 
women and train primarily for positions at practitioner or supervisory 
levels, with the policy-making and higher administrative posts re- 
served for persons qualified in law or medicine rather than in social 
work. 

An increasing number of schools are now, however, in the process 
of revising their curricula—reducing the number and variety of 
courses, introdnecing courses in dynamic psychology, and including 
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casework courses as part of their basic program. These schools an 
also evaluating their teaching method,—and are increasingly makin 
use of discussion as well as lectures. 


Although every school has some field placement, either concur 
rent or on the “block” system, supervised field work, as we know it 
is still not common in the majority of countries and, even in those i 
which it does exist, is characteristic of only some of the agencies in 
which students are placed. Frequently the student has to learn by 
means of observation and apprenticeship; indeed, as a chief super 
visor of a metropolitan district in one European country put it, “Th 
student must first spend some months going into people’s homes with 
an experienced worker to see how she actually does the job. We could 
never think of trusting a student with cases.”” He may remain with 
one agency as little as six weeks ; three-month field placements are very 
common indeed. In other agencies and countries, the student learm 
‘on the job” ; he is given a series of graduated tasks, perhaps beginning 
with clerical ones, and then carries a variable amount of responsibility 
for clients, sometimes even a full case load where pressure on staf 
time is great. He may even be paid as staff member during his perio 
of practical work. 


Records in many agencies have in the past been confined to brief 
notations on a card, mostly concerned with services or things given, o 
home visits made. There has been but little recording in the sen» 
that the American social worker knows it, although a far greate 
number of agencies today are asking both staff and students to recor 
carefully their interviews in a selected number of cases. While ther 
has been a certain amount of case discussion, and those workers re 
sponsible for supervision have also drawn freely upon their ow 
experience to help the student, this has been much more a teaching by 
or a sharing of anecdotes than through continuous consideration, by 
supervisor and students, of essential “background” or diagnostic ms 
terial, and of the actual step-by-step process of helping the client. h 
some schools where casework is now being taught as part of the regular 
curriculum, and part of the field work of necessity must be done i 
agencies where the experienced workers themselves have had w 
training in casework methods, it may be the enthusiastic student wh 
sets out to teach his supervisor, with ensuing problems for both! 


Even though all this may seem very different to many Americat 
social workers, an enormous amount of commendably sound and valt 
able work is being done by European social workers in all countries, 
and one is constantly impressed by the unceasing effort, the sincer 
desire to help, and the eagerness to learn more effective ways to serv 
their clients which characterize the social workers’ activity. 
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This, in brief outline, is something of the situation against which 
we must view the comments of those who have come to the United 
States from Europe to study how casework is done by us and how we 


those inf my European colleagues—I must make it clear that I cannot speak 
i for all or even a majority of European social workers. I can only sum- 
marize for you some of what more than ninety of them, from 
fourteen countries—Austria, Belgium, Denmark, England, Finland, 
it, “Theol France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
es with} Free Territory of Trieste, Yugoslavia and Western Germany—have 
Te coulif said in letters or in interviews, in informal comments and in articles 
in withfor books they have written. Almost without exception they are in 
are very positions of leadership—as directors or faculty members of important 
t learm§ schools of social work, as government officials, executives, heads of 
ginning departments, and supervisors, or in other responsible positions in 
sibility public and private social welfare. Many of them observed or studied 
on staff in the United States, in more than fifteen of our schools of social work, 
s periaif from New York to California, and as far south as Louisiana, for 
periods ranging from four months to two years. A number of these 
first studied in the various European schools of social work, and a 
considerable number with legal or higher academic degrees have for 

some years worked in the social welfare field. 


What, then, do they believe to be most important in casework ¢ 
Which are its aspects our colleagues across the Atlantic want es- 
pecially either to introduce or to develop further in their own social 
services? What do they question most in our casework concepts and 
practice? How can we help them effectively in the development of 
casework in their countries? In answering these questions I shall 

“draw heavily on their own statements. 


The value of casework, many say, lies not primarily in any “new” 
concern for the individual which the Americans emphasize so much, 
since they believe that “good” social workers in every country have 
always tried to keep this paramount in some form.’ They would 
prefer to go one step further and say that they, as we, are learning 
rapidly from first-hand experience how really different the under- 
lying “configuration of causes” is for each single individual and what 
implications this must inevitably have for working with him. One 
prominent European, however, while saying clearly that in his 

‘The Director of an important European agency for mothers and children 
referred to a Danish law of 1826 which stated that love for the child is the most 
important factor in care for him; and pointed out that children brought up in 
g00d private foster homes are brought up within the community in which they 


are later going to live and work, while on the other hand a child may be badly 
influenced if they are together in one place in big numbers day and night. 
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opinion American “know-how” in working with individuals is im 
measurably greater than in his country, nevertheless considers thaf | 
skill in using differential methods of treatment, in contrast to ow 
increased ability for diagnosis, still remains one of our weaker point§ 
Many European welfare officials are also keenly aware that in the 
countries where broad economic or medical programs for all peopl 
are highly developed, there may readily be the danger of a too com 
plete preoccupation with social legislation and with the impartial 
administration of benefits to the point that, as one of them write, 
“In the enthusiasm of providing country-wide systems, we may mis 
the human being.” Or, as another regretfully says, it may “happe 
daily, even in the higher level of the administration (i.e., among the ; 
best trained people in his country) that the client tends to be for 
gotten as compared with the interests of the state or the municipal 
ties.” Thus the casework approach, they are profoundly convinced 
not only will help individuals directly, but should play on a pm 
gressively important role in focusing or refocusing an essential em 
phasis on the individual, on the part of those responsible for establish 
ing social policy. One recent British publication puts it thus: “Ther 
is an urgent need for the development of casework proper. There is: 
still more urgent need for the application of casework principles, 1 
sort of diluted casework in other fields, particularly in the field of 
social administration. One of the most important problems of this ag 
is how to reconcile freedom and efficiency. Casework is a not unim 
portant part of the solution.” ? 


Other Europeans refer frankly to the fact that as the standard 
of living improves, as housing programs are extended, as sickness, 
disability, old age and unemployment insurances and family allow 
ances increase in coverage and amount, they have been very surprise 
indeed that so many problems still remain—for both the economically ; 
secure as well as the economically disadvantaged, and they ask them 
selves earnestly whether merely meeting these broad economic and 
environmental needs is now really sufficient in our complex society. 
In casework they see a possible and practicable way to meet thew 
problems. 


What they designate as the democratic aspect of casework, it 
consistent respect for the dignity of others and for their right t 
maintain their own freedom of decision, especially impresses certail 
visitors from countries with a rather more authoritative traditia 
than ours. Indeed, the director of one school of social work puts af; 
the head of his list of what he considers particularly important i 
casework the following: “The sincere effort to think through and 
carry out what a truly democratic spirit should imply for society sf; 


* Morris, Cherry, ed. Social Casework in Great Britain, p. 27. 
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| is im§'a whole and particularly for the relationships in social work; Euro- 
ors thatf pean social work has long been very paternalistic and autocratic.” 
to ow Other social workers are struck with the fact that, in casework, 
‘point “the total knowledge and skill of the worker are put at the client’s 
in. theif disposal by establishing a professional relationship which enables the 
peopkf client to share with the worker not only the facts but also the feelings 
00 Ccomtf behind these facts.” Most Europeans mention how much their work 
partial has gained from the attention paid to the worker’s learning to under- 
writes§ stand his own role in helping another person, to see clearly the relation- 
ay mis} ship as a helping medium. 
happe To many others it is the understanding of human beings in the 
ong the light of modern dynamic psychology that appears the first great step 
be for to be taken in their countries; as one welfare official in an important 
‘icipalif national administration says, “I don’t know whether the Americans 
vincel sre quite aware of the meaning of the difference between the old 
.2 Pl European and the new psychology. . . but do they realize what huge 
ial em} difficulties this thing causes to the workers trying to introduce case- 
tablish work concepts here ?”’ Nevertheless they are progressively certain that 
Ther§ without clear diagnostic thinking on the social worker’s part, it is 
re 1848 very hard indeed for him to be able to help the client effectively. As 
iples, tf ome university tutor in social work writes: “Mainly owing to the 
icld of pressure of work there is a tendency to deal with the more superficial 
his agi and urgent problems without going sufficiently into the more funda- 
; uDUE mental causes. This tends to mean that the same problems reoccur 
owing to faulty diagnosis and insufficient care being taken in dealing 
andari§ with the presenting problem.” 


ckness, Still other Europeans emphasize very strongly the caseworker’s 
_ recognition, in each person in need, of the capacity for growth upon 
rp call which the social worker must build—the necessity to give up categoriz- 
mica™}t ing people as the aged, the alcoholic, the delinquent, the handicapped, 
th a ce : my - 
* them} for whose individual lives society, in the person of the social worker, 
ic andl must plan. Another official remarks: “Cases where. . . measures are 
ociet}-F directly forced on the client are numerous here in all branches. People 
t thew often say this must be done with exceptional people but they tend 
often to see the normal as exceptional.” 


A certain amount of lively discussion has recently grown up 
among professional groups in several countries. The greater number 
certall of European social workers are convinced, precisely on the basis of 
adition their growing casework experience with encouraging clients to par- 
puts & ticipate actively in the helping process, that “helping people does not 
ant If mean that we are taking responsibility away from them but are en- 
and #f couraging and helping them to carry their own responsibilities.” This 
ety Mis a point, however, upon which certain social workers of another 
country with a strongly individualistic tradition, maintain that the 
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very intimacy of the casework relationship, the client’s temporary 
dependency upon it, appear, at any rate at first, to threaten his rig 
to self-determination. It was one of the latter group who particular) 
welcomed an editorial comment in a recent number of our Journal ; 
Psychiatric Social Work * on the duration of treatment : “One wonder 
whether our professional need to be needed has not sometimes robbej 
patients of some needed opportunities to learn to do by doing.” Ap 
other discerning casework supervisor makes the following comment: 
“By helping clients to make their own decisions we know that the 
may find solutions we have not been able to see in their environment 
They are enriching our imagination.” 

A school director and an agency executive in another county 
write jointly: ““While we always tried to teach that social work m 
lead to self-help, formerly the art of activating the forces in the cli 
was a much more chance and arbitrary one, based for the most 
on the exercises of intuition.” For many Europeans casework has nov 
come to represent a long-desired synthesis of the scientific, of the ind: 
vidually human, and of the social, although some of them chide 
lest we may tend “‘to leave,” as they say, “the social out of social 
work.” 

Another aspect which particularly strikes our colleagues from 
abroad is the concept of teamwork which has developed among 
workers in helping the client to a solution of his problems. One oj 
them says a little wistfully: “Teamwork is not a question of who ij 
going to be the leader or who carries the responsibility. Cooperation 
is not a friendly reporting occasion. We need to learn what sharin 
of experiences really is and what it is to contribute to the joint enter 
prise.” 

For the most part European social workers today are actively 
coucerned with building sound generic casework. Occasionally, how 
ever, there has been an attempt by a small group of social workers 
overemphasize dividing lines among specific fields, or to propow 
carrying over, e.g., into public services only the intensive treatment 
techniques which the executives of those services consider better suitel 
to certain specializations—not taking account that in public agencies 
in Europe case loads often vary from 150 to 600 or even more. At 
other social welfare leader, in urging the introduction of casework 
into her country’s broad services, nevertheless says firmly: “In m 
opinion heavy case loads are not a sufficient excuse for not tryin 
them. I would say the heavier the case loads are the more we nee 
these methods in order to make proper use of the time we can give 
every client. I have been impressed by the improvement of the service 
in public assistance in some places in this country through casewor 


* March, 1962. 
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methods. . . furthermore | think that casework methods probably 


if could help to reduce the number of cases in many of (my country’s) 


agencies. . . 1 wonder whether a concentration of time for intensive 
work during a shorter period would not give better results, especially 
if we at the same time distributed the time a bit differently between 
planning and evaluating and actual doing. The big case loads in most 
of our agencies constitute a very real problem when it comes to teach- 
ing casework methods in field work, but I cannot see them as a hind- 
rance for using the methods once they are required.” 

Taking supervision for granted as we do, it is almost impossible 
to convey how much the experience of being supervised has meant to 
many of our European visitors. One of them describes this as “having 
help in working the concepts out in reality” by “living casework 
through supervised field practice.” She goes on to point out that in 
her opinion, “besides a psychiatrist’s and a pastor’s job there is no 
profession where so much self-control, self-analysis and constant flexi- 
ble reacting are needed” and it is primarily in supervision, she be- 
lieves, that the student is able to learn this. A keenly sensitive 
European school director points out that it is in this corollary of the 
introductory casework courses—i.e., the necessity for a quite different 
concept of field work—that “for us casework has its most revolution- 
ary aspects.” 

A widespread demand of European social workers has been that 
for a clear definition of casework. In many countries the English term 
“casework” still continues to be used, as they have found in their 
language no entirely suitable equivalent for it. Most of these social 
workers have at some time attempted a definition or description of 
their own, each combining some of the elements already referred to in 
this paper. Most of their own definitions emphasize the concept of 
method. Of the many American definitions, they appear to be most 
attracted to that of Dr. Bowers: “Social casework is an art on which 
knowledge of the science of human relations and skill in the relation- 
ship are used to mobilize capacities in the individual and resources in 
the community appropriate for better adjustment between the client 
and all or any part of his total environment.” 4 

Yet other highly competent European social workers take an 
opposite position on the question of definition. One writes: “‘Person- 
ally I think there is no adequate definition of casework and I doubt 
that there ever will be one. The thing is too complex to be covered 
in a definition. This is also proved, I think, by the fact that there are 
80 many definitions already, but no one has succeeded in being recog- 
nized as the working definition. They are either so general that they 
get banal and people say that this is nothing new, or so long in detail 


* Journal of Social Casework, December, 1950. 
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that they are not really definitions but explanations. When introducing 
casework in a country I do not think that you ought to begin with 
definitions. I have seen more than once in my country the bad effec 
of this. People who do not know anything about casework are no 
likely to understand it from a definition (because there is no really 
adequate one) and for people who already know something about case 
work I think definitions can often be rather bewildering, and finally 
the trained caseworkers—do they really need a definition ?”’ 


As for the specific fields in which these European social worken 
believe casework attitudes and techniques should be urgently intro 
duced or developed, although many mention particularly child wel 
fare, public assistance, medical and psychiatric services, probation 
services, and family welfare, with varying degrees of priority, one 
tutor in a social studies department very pertinently asks—and I be 
lieve ultimately this can be said on behalf of the others as well— 
“Should not this question be: ‘Js there any field of social work in 
which the casework approach should not be developed’ ?”’ 


While among a number of schools, and among the executive 
and supervisors of an increasing number of agencies, the attitude 
towards the development of casework is a positive one as we have 
already seen, nevertheless others—and in considerable number—ar 
either reserved in their opinion, or actively critical. Let us therefor 
look briefly at what these have to say. 

Some of our European colleagues point out that after all they 
have always encouraged skillful work with individuals and have m 
the whole achieved good results. Why therefore try to dress up in 
fancy terms—particularly American ones—something sound, simp 
and already existent? They see the introduction of casework as 1 
special method, a bit in the same way as one philosopher has defined 
metaphysics as “the finding of bad reasons for what we believe upa 
instinct.” Others see casework as an “importation, suitable only t 
rich USA,” and would prefer to find their “own way” of solving their 
social welfare problems. When one talks with them, one finds that 
they have an impression of casework as suitable only for agencies with 
a case load of 25 or 30, able to record seven pages or more on every 
interview, and with unlimited financial resources! Others fear that 
casework may become a materialistic substitute for pastoral counsel 
ling; or that it would substitute pseudo-psychoanalytic procedures for 
down-to-earth help to people; that the therapeutic method of the 
analyst will be elevated to the status of a “weltanschauung.” They 
hesitate lest social workers “stir up” new problems in their clients. 
They say that Europeans talk less readily of their personal problems 
than do Americans, and that their reticence should be respected. Some 
are uncertain, as I have already indicated, as to whether casework 
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may not make people utimately more dependent on social agencies. 
They wonder about the apparent excessive mobility of American social 
workers and their frequent changes of job. Others believe we may 
have developed casework as a poor substitute for sound social planning.. 
Some are anxious lest our emphasis on acceptance of the client may 
slip over into “approval” of his socially destructive behavior. They 
find our social work lingo seriously distressing. They contrast their 
conservation with our readiness to take up new things with excessive 
zeal. They point to the lack, until recently, of any attempt scientifically 
to evaluate results in casework. 


I cannot attempt here to deal with these criticisms one by one. 
Certainly we, in a comparatively new profession, are not free from 
error in judgment or action, either at home and abroad, and we have 
not always been as clear in pointing up to our visitors some of the 
problems we in our own country have had to face in the early growth 
of casework. Nor have we always been able to give these visitors the 
help they have needed from us in thinking through some of their 
questions. I believe also that not enough attention has been paid to 
the fact that frequently the visitors from abroad studied casework here 
for a period so short sometimes as four months, and only rarely indeed 
for a full two years—and this usually in an agency or school setting 
which takes for granted anyway that its students will ordinarily have, 
in their first jobs, careful supervision offering the possibility of order- 
ly professional growth, from stage to stage, before they undertake 
supervisory or casework teaching duties. 

By contrast the European social worker of status, upon his return 
home, may immediately be thrust into a position of leadership in his 
own country, be asked at once to pass on to his colleagues what he has 
learned, to give speeches, write articles, lead institutes, be requested 
to become a teacher or supervisor often before he has had time to “get 
his sea legs” —to assimilate fully what he has learned and to integrate 
it into the particular welfare structure of his own country. Not in- 
frequently he returns very enthusiastic, eager without delay to tell 
others of the different techniques which to him offer so much promise, 
and he appears to some of his colleagues to have brought back an almost 
fanatical zeal. Or when he goes back to his country as a worker in an 
agency, a8 one mature social worker put it, “we must often try to 
do casework in a setting in which casework is not yet accepted in 
practice,” and this frequently without any supervision. In fact, in 
one country which I once visited, to which two very competent younger 
social workers had returned after a period of study and supervised 
field work in the United States, I found that these young social work- 
ers, in order to learn further despite the non-availability of super- 
vision, were attempting a not altogether unsuccessful experiment of 
supervising each other! 
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I am not certain that we in the United States have always had 
enough awareness of this problem for the returning fellow. One experi- 
enced social worker, responsible for leading a specialized training unit 
writes as follows: 

“The most serious obstacle in using concepts and techniques 
of casework is the fact that only a very small number of people 
in one’s own profession, as well as in related professions, are fully 
acquainted with casework concepts. Even where one doesn’t en- 
counter active resistance, cooperation is not easy when workers 
who employ totally different methods. I would therefore feel 
that one of the necessary steps in developing casework in Euro- 
pean countries would be not only fully to train a certain number 
of caseworkers but to find ways and means to spread the under- 
standing for a casework approach among all social workers and 
among the professions who closely cooperate with the caseworker, 
i.e., the members of clinical teams, and administrators and 
educationalists.” 

For visitors returning to a few European countries where case 
work is somewhat more firmly established, the difficulties are some 
what less acute. One associate director of a school sums it up thus: 
“The interest and the readiness to accept were far greater than I had 
anticipated and I am again and again touched by the honest seeking 
to learn on the part of my colleagues. Objections appear to be at a 
minimum from those who have already participated in various insti- 
tutes or workshops. But we have much to face from those who have 
only read about casework. Perhaps some of it is due to our own 
faulty interpretations, to our own seeming dogmatism or one-sidedness, 
because of our own enthusiasm.” She goes on to say: “Our greatest 
problem at present is the demand placed upon us for conducting intro- 
ductory courses for experienced workers, and for workshops of those 
developing casework techniques in their own practice, for whom super- 
vision is lacking, when we ourselves still know too little, have in the 
country no one who can really teach us, and have no possibility for 
being supervised by an experienced caseworker. This coming up 
against our own limitations throws us frequently into considerable 
uncertainty.” 

Still another supervisor of medical social work states: “TI believe 
that my main obstacle has been my own insecurity. If I had had a 
consultant with whom I had been able to discuss the reactions of the 
people back home when I came back and tried to introduce new knowl 
edge, I would have been more secure in teaching the colleagues. This 
might be a question to take into consideration in planning training 
in casework for students abroad.” In only a few countries in Europe 
today, and even in those in a comparatively limited number of settings, 
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can the returning student find sutticient help, he believes, in making 

the adjustment with which he is faved. 

This brings us now to the important question of what we Ameri- 
can social workers must do etiectively to help our European colleagues. 
On this point, too, they have expressed themselves with honesty and 
clarity. They understand how difficult it is to train people in one 
country for work in another country in a field like social welfare, 
“since the social conditions as well as the psychological motivations, 
values and behavior patterns are so different and because these differ- 
ences necessarily influence social work more than they, for example, 
influence medicine.” They are deeply appreciative of the help they 
have received, and of the understanding attitudes they have met during 
their stay with us. They are hesitant to criticize but at the same time 
they believe there are certain respects in which we might be able to 
prepare them better for what they are to undertake upon their return 
home. I shall summarize brietly some of their main comments upon 
these points : 

1. The majority feel that only the exceptional social worker, well 
grounded in the best techniques of work with individuals in her 
own country and thoroughly familiar with casework principles, 
can really use a study period as short as six months, and that this 
six months should be in a single school of social work. Some of 
them see a useful place, however, for six-month fellowships, 
including a fair amount of travel, for directors of schools of 
social work or of agencies, who wish to orient themselves to other 
teaching or in-service training methods, without having subse- 
quently to be responsible for the actual content being taught. 
The mature social worker, having already considerable knowledge 
and experience, and wishing upon her return to her country, to 
carry cases for a time herself in a demonstration project and/or 
to supervise others in casework, should have, on the other hand, 
as an absolute minimum, they believe, an opportunity to study for 
nine months or, where possible, for longer. The less experienced 
worker should have the full two-year training period. Many 
European visitors deplored the all too frequent tendency to 
arrange travel to several or even many schools in a limited period, 
without their having opportunity really to understand sufficiently 
what any one school has to offer. 

2. The careful selection of persons from abroad to study casework 
in the United States is, they believe, of prime importance. It is 
best that they be “gifted and well-trained workers,” who have had, 
wherever possible, “sufficient casework training in Europe and 
who therefore have already gone through the first problems of 
confrontation and integration,” and can subsequently do the job 
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of adjusting casework teachings to their home conditions with a 
a minimum of assistance. By and large, it was felt that future 
teachers and supervisors should have preference, because in the 
next developments in Europe, schools and agency training centers 
will have to play a big role. They suggested also that persons 
going abroad to study casework should have as thorough a knowl 
edge as possible of social welfare structure and developments 
within their own countries. 












A number suggested that study periods abroad for European 
social workers be planned many months in advance, in order to 
permit sufficient time for thorough preparation. For this the 
schools accepting the European visitors might work out highly 
selective reading lists, so that the students will already have be 
come familiar, in considerable degree, with the literature they 
will be expected to cover in their courses. It would be very valv- 
able if there could be carefully built up, in addition, a series of 
well-translated European articles on casework, useful in the 
orientation of both school faculty members and the field super 
visors of our European guests. The Europeans wish also to have 
beforehand a “vocabulary of social welfare terms,” an extension 
of the one already begun in Europe, and on which work is now 
continuing. 






Without exception the European social workers who have studied 
abroad emphasized the necessity for supervised field work as an 
essential part of their study. As a medical social work supervisor 
put it, this “is a tough job, not only for the student but also for 
the agency accepting the student. I remember the feeling of un- 
certainty in facing the first client after having spent a period 
of study abroad. It was almost like jumping out in a parachute 
somewhere in the world to face the task of doing social work.” She 
went on to say—and many others confirmed this—that if the 
person from abroad does not have opportunity to work out in 
practice the new techniques he is learning, there is the risk that 
he will return home “filled with impressions and theories but 
unable to adapt them to practical work. Or he will have a greater 
feeling of insecurity because he has not actually tried out what 
he has learned, and how then will it be possible to help co-workers 
or students at home to benefit also from this?” Almost uniformly 
they emphasized that through being supervised themselves they 
were able to understand the process of supervision in a way that 
no amount of reading or class discussion could have made possible 
Since probably the major problem facing social workers retur»- 
ing to Europe today is that of “understanding and practicing 
supervision as a means of training students,” it is particularly 
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essential that they themselves learn all they can about this. Very 
often the European social workers spoke with warmth and ap- 
preciation of the extraordinary helpfulness of their field super- 
visors and faculty advisers. There was no unanimity on the type 
of agency most useful for field placements, and hardly any one 
category of agency seemed to lead in preference. However, a 
number of the Europeans felt that at some point a placement in 
a public agency, whether in child welfare or public assistance, 
would have great value in that they could have experienced how 
such agencies dealt with the problem which for most Europeans 
is usually very much in the foreground, viz., large case loads. 
There was, however, no agreement as to whether this should come 
towards the beginning or towards the end of the visitor’s period 
of study. 


Many Europeans felt that some opportunity should be given for 
all foreign students in a school of social work to get together at 
regular intervals in some form of seminar to talk over with one 
another, under the leadership of a skilled faculty member, the 
points of comparison and contrast in what they are learning with 
what they have been accustomed to in their own countries. This 
would provide the chance, they feel, to begin with some inte- 
gration between present learning and future responsibility right 
within the learning process itself, and the shared experience 
would be of great help to them. They are increasingly aware that 
premature action on their parts when they return home may 
destroy the very professional aims they wish to serve, and that 
beginning to think through beforehand the implications, for 
their country, of what they are learning and what they propose 
or hope to do upon their return is almost a sine qua non for effec- 
tive use of what they have learned. They increasingly see, for 
example, it is not just the introduction of casework courses into 
a curriculum or an agency which is enough, but that how to do 
this, when to do it, how to relate such courses to the field as a 
whole must be very carefully considered. They are more and 
more aware of how the pattern in USA has been a different one 
from that in some of their countries, in that casework developed 
with us rather more simultaneously in both agencies and schools. 
Otherwise there is the grave risk that the same thing will happen 
in other countries, as in one described by a leading school director : 
“Sometimes it has seemed to us that the introduction of case- 
work in the curriculum was something like the placing in the 
school of a number of ‘delayed action’ bombs, exploding at un- 
expected times and at unexpected places.” 
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There is considerable variation of opinion as to whether foreign 
students should follow, without any alteration whatsoever, the 
same courses as the American students. A number wished it 
might be possible to have at some point in their study a course 
dealing with the various stages of the historical development of 
casework in the United States, and an opportunity to discus 
this development in detail, including the reasons why certain 
principles accepted at one time were afterwards rejected. On 
the whole there seemed to be concurrence in favor of virtually 
full participation in the regular curriculum, although there wer 
some important dissenting voices. One school director wrote: 
“The program for the European student should not be planned 
too rigidly along the American pattern. Most of the European 
students will not be degree students, I assume. Therefore, it 
should not be necessary for them to have the ‘basic eight’.” This 
director suggested that for certain students an advanced field 
work placement could be given instead of certain courses. Other 
Europeans felt it would be essential if there could be one quite 
theoretical course in the beginning covering the fundamental 
principles of casework, since on the whole Europeans have in 
their previous studies been accustomed to rather a more formal 
organization of material, and this, they believe, would tend t 
bridge a certain gap which they perceive acutely. It is a little 
difficult to evaluate these varying opinions, but in discussion with 
a few social workers I raised the question as to whether they 
would find valuable a several weeks’ period of orientation—under 
skillful faculty leadership—including all persons from abroad 
studying casework in the school at a given time, covering pre 
cisely the points they wished to raise, and taking place before the 
beginning of their actual school year in the USA. This appeared 
to present the possibility of a satisfactory solution to all those to 
whom the question was put. 


A number of Europeans found that the system of writing many 
small papers in a variety of courses on subjects in which their 
knowledge is somewhat limited, can create a burden which inter 
feres seriously with their program as a whole. This is particularly 
complicated by the fact that, however fluent their speaking and 
reading English may be, it is for most of them a considerable 
chore to write much in the foreign language, particularly when 
it has to do with many phrases which have become more or less 
the stock-in-trade of caseworkers. One foreign student was com 
pletely floored by the assignment, given in a class to another 
foreign student, to write, among others, a paper on the subject} 
“Trace the history of the process by which the present function} 
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r foreigg{ of medical social work practice has become clarified. Note in 
ever, the what major respects you would expect the casework services in 
vished itf the setting to be currently affected by the evolutionary process, 


a course or by influences inherent in the present reasons for using social 
pment off work in this particular area.” 

> discus They would, on the other hand, greatly weleome more articles 
' certainf by American caseworkers and teachers of casework, adapted to 
ted. On the needs of social workers from other countries and freely per- 
virtually} mitting translation rights into a variety of languages. In dis- 
vo cussions with many Europeans who have returned home, as they 
r wrote:f jook back upon their experience, they wish that some provision 
planned]. had been made before they left the school where they were study- 
‘uropean} = ing to orient them somewhat in principles of community inter- 


efore, tt pretation of casework, and methods of training experienced staff, 
This since this responsibility will be paramount for many of them. ° 
ved field] Many would also have liked more opportunity for discussion of 
» Other supervisory techniques following their own supervised place- 
ne quite} ment, and of general teaching methods, particularly when it is 


— these methods that they will so soon have to use themselves. 
ave in 
a Almost all of the Europeans emphasized how essential it is that 


tend @ there be opportunity for regional refresher courses each year or 
: a lth two, at least for the next few years, so that they can work with 
their colleagues from other countries who face similar problems, 
aan ime not only on how they can integrate casework techniques into their 
gpd own work—whether as teacher of social work, as supervisor, or 
. ahreal as practitioner—but on gaining more experience in the actual 
ing pre use of casework techniques through joint study of a variety of 
fore te cases. Two such seminars have already been held in Europe—in 
Vienna in 1950, and in the Netherlands in 1951, while two more 


red 
se to are scheduled to be held in 1952 in Finland and Switzerland. 


ion with 





In closing I should like to say that it is my hope that our Euro- 
meee colleagues and we shall continue an interchange of experiences 
5 chan hich will enrich us both, and maintain this in a spirit of candor and 
sh inter fare adventure. As one director of a European school of social work 
onlarly fe ntly said: “Casework is founded upon the unshakable belief that 

» fevery human being has the strength to develop, to grow and to mature. 


sae - he caseworker accepts the human being in the framework of his 
1 chen Pssibilities and his shortcomings.” T hope that this will be the spirit 
. or 1 ith which both the Europeans and we come together, with an un- 
; thakable belief that out of our common experience we too can de- 
pe er velop and grow and mature, and that we also can accept each other in 


. _, me sibiliti our shortcomings. 

- subjed framework of our possibilities and our shortcomings 

function Sooper the question of staff-development techniques is one of very great 
lnterest today to Buropean caseworkers. 
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SECURITY | By Benjamin J. Hill, Director, 


Annex of State Training 
NEED NOT BE Schools for Boys, 


PUNISHMENT | New Hampton, N. Y. 


There are few training schools today, if any, private or publi 
who have not at some time or other been the subject of attack. “Ya 
are too tough,” says one. “You are not tough enough,” says anothe 
The training school is caught in the middle often not knowing whit 
way to turn. Neither side seems to recognize any compromise. 


The trouble with such thinking is that it leads to “either 
conclusions. If it isn’t black, it is white. If you are permissive, yo 
have thrown control out the window. If you are “control-minded 
you are not “treatment-minded.” Too often there seems to be 1 
middle-ground. 


However, it is my contention that security need not be punish 
ment. Security has a role to play in the treatment process of certai 
individuals, just as a lack of physical restraint may have a therapeuti 
effect for others. 


There is a need, then, for differing types of facilities in orde 
better to mect the needs of different individuals. A code commissia 
in Sweden, ! for example, in 1947 recommended numerous, high 
differentiated, small institutions as best adapted for the purpose ¢ 
individualized treatment. Norman Fenton, Chief of the Classificatia 
Bureau, Department of Corrections, California, wrote in 1948, 
“. . . if possible, the small group of inmates who are seriously mal 
adjusted should be segregated for intensive treatment in an adminis 
trative situation somewhat like the so-called hospital school . . .' 
The Ryther Child Certer of Seattle, Washington, a social casews 
service for emotionally disturbed children, reported that, of the 
children admitted, “thirty-two children were discharged after a peri 
of observation with the recommendation that they needed a restrai 
situation which the center did not offer. Many in this group 
considered treatable, but patterns of compulsive running away, 
dangerous physical or sexual aggression, made unwise their conti 
ation in an institution which operates without gates, locks, or! 
straint facilities.” 
* Rubin, Sol, Review of book Recent Penal Legislation in Sweden by 
Selling, Stockholm, 1947, Focus, May 1948, p. 93. 


* Fenton, Norman, “A Study of Frustration in Institutional Living / 
Children and Adolescents,” The Proceedings, National Association of 
Schools, Vol. II, No. 1, March 1948, p. 23. 
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New York began to give serious consideration to this problem 
er ten years ago. Miss Almeda Redman, * made a study of the 
sblems posed by the consistent noncomformity of some boy inmates 
Warwick. 

The New York State Board of Social Welfare as a result of this 
wdy and a Grand Jury investigation of the problem at the Training 

. chool for Boys, Warwick, N. Y., sought the advice of various psy- 
tack. “Yq@phiatrists and delinquency experts in an effort to deal with the prob- 
ys anothaem. * These experts seemed generally to agree that there was a small 


ving whidportion of the inmate population of any delinquency institution which 
nise. seded special handling 
bans The New York State Board of Social Welfare stated on March 
weitherohe 1946: © 
antve, “According to the superintendents of our institutions, the 
]-minded_ - - - . : 

most immediate and pressing need is for a security type of 
| to be aes eality.” 

; Out of this ferment came legislation which enabled the New York 
be punisiBtate Department of Social Welfare to create branches of its three 
of certtifiristing training schools, for the “better care, treatment, protection 
herapeutiand security of juvenile delinquents.” ® 


The Annex of State Training Schools for Boys at New Hampton, 
s in orda@ew York was the first special branch to be established under this 
ommissiogt¥. " When it was originally opened in January, 1947, it was felt 
us, highlgat the greatest benefit would be to relieve the parent institutions 
purpose State Schools for Boys at Industry, New York and Warwick, New 
ssificati@g TK) of a small, difficult group of highly disturbed boys. Their run- 
n 1948, $rays, their depredations outside the institutions, and their behavior 


ously mgrithin the institutions, constituted a threat to the open program. At 
1 adminige same time, it was hoped that the isolation of this small group in 
ol . . , peontrolled unit might offer the opportunity to study their problems 
- caseworst closer range anid to determine the extent to which constructive treat- 
f the 4gqment could be worked out for them. ° 

r & peril "Redman. Almeda, “The Need for Providing Care for the Five Per Cent 
1 rest tial Group of Boys in the New York State Training Schools at Warwick 


Industry.” Unpublished monograph of New York State Department of 
foup elfare, 1942. 


away, % «Redman, Almeda, Revision of op. cit., pp. 1, 5-6. 

r COnMB «New York State Board of Social Welfare, Extract from minutes of a meet- 

ks, or of the committee of the whole, March 19, 1946. 

‘Social Welfare Law of the State of New York, Article 7, section 425a, 
graph 1, effective April 5, 1945. 


'N. Y. State Board of Social Welfare, Extract from minutes of a meeting 
the committee of the whole, March 19, 1946. 


"New York State Department of Social Welfare, “Preliminary Report on 
ex of State Training Schools for Boys at Hampton, New York.” Unpublished 
imeographed report of the Department, June 14, 1950, p. 1. 



























Because of the experimental nature of this project, buildin 
were leased from the New York City Reformatory at New Hampto 
One building contains individual cell-like rooms opening on to lon 
corridors. Another building contains class and shop rooms and gyn 
nasium. 

The set-up was not prepossessing to start with. Looking back, o 
can appreciate the feeling which Mr. Deutsch expressed in his book 
“Our Rejected Children.” ® He wrote, “ ‘Little Alcatraz’ looke 
the part. Physically it has the appearance of a forbidding, jail-lik 
structure surrounded by a high wire fence that set it off from th 
men’s reformatory.” 

It must have been something of a shock to the first eight boy 
who came to us five years ago. It was a bleak day in January fn 
them. Remodelling had not been completed. The buildings were bad) 
run down. Mess facilities and washing facilities were inadequat 
No recreation area was ready. Few supplies and equipment bw 
arrived. 

This frank and unvarnished picture has been given in order 
emphasize the point that, if there ever were a situation where » 
curity should have meant punishment, the Annex was it. Great em 
phasis was being placed on physical security. A “get tough’’ polig 
filled the air. Why, then, did not the Annex develop into an inst 
tution which deserved the title of “Little Alcatraz?” 

One reason developed before the Annex was opened in January 
1947. This was a change from a somewhat negative to a more positi 
point of view. Prior to September, 1946, when the Director becan 
the first employee, the Annex was being referred to as “a maxim 
security unit with certain treatment features.” Security appeared t 
be the key word in this statement. It seemed to imply isolation fro 
the rest of society. A broader and more positive approach seemed 
be needed. 

This was achieved by rewording the statement to read, “th 
Annex is an intensive treatment unit with certain security features 
Treatment was to be the key word. Security then began to assume i 
rightful place in the treatment process as one of the factors, such 
religion, recreation, living arrangements, education, work, clinical 
and medical services, which influence the behavior of people. 

Another factor which prevented our becoming a “Little Alca 
was the policy that the basic working unit should be no more th 
ten boys to one staff member. 

A third reason was the staff acceptance of the philosophy 
boys coming to the Annex should be treated (as human beings shou 
be treated, that is,) with kindness and understanding. 


* Deutsch, Albert, Our Rejected Children, p. 91. 
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What direction did these points give to the Annex program / 


Calling the Annex a “treatment unit” enabled us to put into 
tice what may be called the “problem approach” to people’s diffi- 
wlties. Simply stated, the point of view is this: boys at the Annex 
» not looked upon as “bad” boys, or “good” boys, or “problem” 
gys, they are young men with problems. All of us have problems of 
me sort or another. Some of us have problems which are of such a 
ature that we need help outside of ourselves in order to attempt a 
lution. We say of the fellows at the Annex, that they have very 
rious social and emotional problems which call for treatment in a 
controlled” environment. This environment may be manipulated in 
lifferent ways so as to provide as therapeutic a milieu as possible. 
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The “problem approach” enables us to say to a boy, “We may 
slike intensely many of the things you have done and are doing, but 
hat doesn’t mean that we hate you as a person.”’ 


The acceptance of “ten boys to a staff member” as a working 
mit helped the Annex to break away from the original emphasis on 


n order wpecurity and place security in its proper role in the treatment process. 


where s#Jne hundred boys was originally the maximum population considered 
Great enfor the Annex. Four wings of twenty-five boys each were to be in 
th” policpperation. But acceptance of the “ten boy” unit immediately reduced 
) an instifhe maximum from 100 boys to eighty boys because, with two staff 


mbers on a wing, the wing size was limited to twenty boys instead 


Januarypf twenty-five boys per wing. This maximum eventually was reduced 
e positingo sixty boys when it was found that only three wings should be made 
or becampperational. The State of New York thereby emphasized the fact that 
maximungt was interested in treatment as opposed to developing just another 
peared odial institution. 
tion fro 


Emphasis on treatment has encouraged the development of 
sonably adequate clinical service. Two full time social workers, 
full day a week of psychological service and three full days of 


seemed tif, 


oo ychiatric service weekly for a maximum population of sixty boys 
eatures Rermits us to delve fairly deeply into the personality structure and 
adil “peeds of any of our boys. This clinical treatment has been one of the 
? 


” linia” important factors in rehabilitation. 
’ ] Us 


e. Friendly personal relationships have played an important role. 
Aleatrar’PU Visitors, without exception, at first notice the grimness of our 
ildings, the fence surrounding our yard, and some of our security 
atures, but they are not with us long before these first impressions 
Pegin to fade, and they pay more attention to the spirit of cooperation 
d friendliness and understanding that fills the air. A children’s 
mrt judge commented to us after a visit, as follows: “I don’t like 
ur buildings at all, but I think the way in which the staff and the 
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boys, and the boys themselves, work with each other, is illustratj 
of the type of relationships which have been emphasized.” . Albe 
Deutsch in “Our Rejected Children” *° said, “On (my) first vis 
and on another made several months later (in August 1948), I} 
came convinced that New Hampton represented a curious paradox i 
the reform school field. I had seen physically beautiful institutis 
where the souls of the juvenile inmates were chilled and constrict 
by callous, indifferent, inadequate or sadistic supervision. Here, 
New Hampton, was an ugly building that looked like a prison 
indeed has served as such—where boys were treated with warmth a 
understanding. They looked relaxed even in the little cells they 
in. The toughness that had brought about their banishment from 
“model” reform school to “Little Alcatraz” was gradually being sof 
ened by the considerate attention of people who seemed to care abo 
them.” 

Cooperative action is considered important. The extent of t 
boys’ participation in program planning has been given much atten 
tion. It is our belief that those who are affected by rules and reg 
lations should have some part in their development. We believe th 
the degree of cooperation on the part of the members of a group i 
determined, in large measure, by the degree to which all members 
the group have opportunities to participate in the development 
decisions affecting them. This principle is important from both 
administrative and a therapeutic point of view. 


A diversified program is considered important. The boys at t 
Annex spend their waking hours in work, education, and recreatic 
An effort is made to select work activities for the boys which will 
well within range of their capabilities. No one is expected to v 
too hard, but each one is expected to do his share in helping the Am 
to function smoothly. The educational program tries to start fre 
where the boys are and, by capitalizing on their interests, develop 
program which will help them to learn some of the skills necessary i 
everyday living. A varied recreational program has been establish 
and individual and group games are fostered and encouraged. 


The mechanics of handling a group of boys who have exhibi 
severe social and emotional problems needs to receive careful com 
sideration. One key here seems to lie in the large ratio of persont 
to boys. Visual supervision is an important factor. The smal! numb 
of boys with a staff member makes it possible for the personal r 
lationship between staff member and boy to achieve optimum effecti 
ness. This has been stressed time and time again by the boys them 
selves while at the Annex and after “graduation.” One boy wrote: 


* Deutsch, Albert, op. cit., p. 92. 
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lustrati “There are a lot of things I like about the Annex. The food 
.”” Albed is plentiful and good. The living quarters are always clean and 

ing neat. But especially I like the staff. All the staff members seem 
18), I bg to take an interest in us boys and try to help us out in our prob- 
| if lems. I also like the chance they give each boy to defend himself 
stitutiogg and listen to the boy’s side of the story before taking action on 
onstricteg the matter.” 


| Supervisors are encouraged, wherever possible, to work and play 
Sonal ith the boys. The staff show the boys in a variety of ways that they 
™% not ask a boy to do anything which they, the staff members, cannot 


From FO" eD if it involves demonstrating how to clean a toilet bowl. This 
. oe tionship tends to develop a mutual trust, making the usual “watch- 


el “fog” type of security unnecessary. 

The development of reachable goals within our program permits 
at of af” boy to measure the progress in some degree by his achievements. 
ich atte Deprivation of privileges is used. But this procedure, to be suc- 


nd regypsful, must involve privileges which are considered privileges by 
lieve thyme boys and not just by the staff. 
if Individual non-conformity goes through the hands of the Ad- 
mbers diystment Committee. This committee is composed of the assistant 
pment @irector as chairman and at least two of the three head supervisors. 
| both aifhe clinical staff acts in an advisory capacity to this committee. All 
isions involving serious non-conformity go to the director as recom- 
ys at tpendations for action. Boys may be placed temporarily in detention 
creation’ 2 head supervisor. Group action is necessary if a boy is to remain 
h will Were over night. 
4 The most serious offenders have their movements restricted by 





1¢ Ann#emoval from the group. The Annex calls this procedure its “Special 
art trdlrogram.” Key people such as the director, assistant director, psy- 
levelop @hiatrist, social worker, and head supervisors work very closely with 
Pasa th a boy while he is in a very restricted setting. The object of the 
ablish m is to encourage the boy to express himself while he is away 
ed. am the many distractions of the usual group setting. A great deal 
sxhibite therapeutic value seems to reside in this procedure. It has en- 
ful conpuraged reflection on the boy’s part, and has served as a deterrent 


ersonndietor. The “Special Program” is used in very few instances, and 
| numh iduee occasions, is very carefully supervised. 


sonal ™ The communities near the Annex play an important role in our 
effecti"atment program. We firmly believe that no school or institution 
ys then live entirely divorced from the community in which it is situated 
wrote: Bor from the communities which surround it; nor should it try. Be- 

use we emphasize treatment rather than custody, it is important 
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that we reach out into the outside environment and establish as man 
contacts as possible which may have value in re-establishing norm 
living for our boys. 


Many boys have had, for the first time in their lives, a chang 
to see their names in the paper in connection with a socially acceptab 
and worthwhile activity. Here is an example of constructive publicity 


Middletown Times Herald — April 9, 1951. Joe Owens, 
Middletown High School student, was defeated in the light heavy- 
weight finals by hard-hitting Joe McNamara of New Hampton. 


A large measure of praise is due to the people of Middleto 
N. Y. and Goshen, N. Y., who, through their various organization 
have contributed so much of value to the treatment program for tl 
young men of the Annex. The Junior League brought the world 4 
our doors when, through their Japanese Garden Festival, they mad 
it possible for us to buy a television set. We have a Boy Scout Tro 
sponsored by the Middletown Lodge of Elks. Some of our boys 
singing with the Apollo Club, a male choral group. The Communit 
Concert Association of Middletown, New York, the Players 
and the Goshen Theatre have provided us with a number of culty 
and recreational outlets. St. Alberts, a Catholic seminary, permits 
the use of its swimming facilities in the summer. The ultimate i 
off-campus programming will occur this summer when a boy scout from 
the Annex will go to Philmont Ranch in New Mexico, as a guest « 
the Orange-Sullivan Boy Scout Council with all expenses paid. f 


The reasons for transferring boys to the Annex, most of them 
between fourteen and seventeen years of age, have been many al 
varied. There have been anywhere from three to five reasons on ead 
boy’s order of transfer. 

An analysis of records from January, 1947 to January 31, 195% 
showed that behavior disorders, constituted about thirty-six per cel 
of the reasons for transfer while personality disorders made up abou 
nineteen per cent of the reasons. 


Behavior disorders included references to aggressiveness, running, 
away, sex misdemeanors, gang activity, and drug usage. About eightyj. 
two per cent of the statements classified under behavior disorden 
referred either to aggressiveness or running away. However, 
observed that we are getting fewer very aggressive boys than formerly 
Gang activity as a reason for transfer has almost disappeared. Drug 
usage was given as a reason for transfer for the first time in 1951. 


Behavior which tended to disrupt the program within the 
open-type training school and/or endangered the neighboring « 
munities in various ways, emphasized the need for a closer, mom 
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The analysis showed that personality disorders are being men- 

ygtioned with an increasing degree of frequency. We feel that this is 

ptabiqt healthy trend especially when along with the diagnosis goes the recog- 

publicity nition that the Annex is in a position to provide an intensive type of 
treatment for some of these disorders. 

Sixty-three per cent of the personality disorders were classitied 
under the heading of emotional disturbances. This term included 
mch references as “weak, insecure personality,” “physically and 
emotionally immature,” “emotionally disturbed, erratic and impul- 
ive,” and the like. 

The term “psychopathic personality” has been used sparingly. 

in no one year was it used more than four times as a reason for trans- 
fer. This does not mean that we have not received a large number 
fof boys who have exhibited many traits of psychopathic personalities. 
. This analysis showed that not only overt behavior but also per- 
Monality disorders of some boys indicate the need for intensive treat- 
ment. 

The fact that treatment was mentioned frequently in the orders 

Wior transfer may serve to indicate that transfers have been made not 
mly for the purpose of relieving pressures at the parent institutions, 
ut also for the purpose of providing an intensified treatment pro- 

“Wram in a closely supervised setting. 

This analysis is brought to your attention to point out that if 
here ever were a group of boys who needed so-called maximum se- 
urity, this is it. Yet, even for these boys, physical security features 

eacrepresented but a partial answer. Emphasis on treatment, stress on 
personal relationships, and the breaking down of artificial barriers 
between the training school and the contiguous communities have been 
mentioned as important elements in the treatment of such boys. 


It may be of interest to know what has happened to the physical 
curity features with which the Annex began. 
: When first we opened, bar gates were inside the front door and 
) Fun nt the entrance into each wing. An eight foot woven wire fence, sur- 
4 eight nounted by three strands of barbed wire surrounded our acre and a 
SOPM“Palf of ground. There was, in addition to the fence delimiting our 
= ea, a similar type fence with a gate between the dormitory building 
a ad education building. 
951. We had not been in operation very long when certain changes 
*  fegan to occur. We began by leaving open the bar gates at the entrances 
he larg’ the wings at certain times. Finally, they were open so much of the 
ing ¢@ftime that we decided to remove all of the bar gates from the dormitory 
er, MOMnuilding. 


31, 195% 
per be 
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The next change came about when we removed the fence separ 
ating the dormitory and education building. 

Another change was accomplished by replacing the eight-foo 
barbed wire surmounted fence on the approach side of the Annex with 
a four foot fence now covered with rambler roses. Extensive land 
scaping of the front yard area has taken away some of the grimnew 
from our surroundings. 

Boys’ rooms are left unlocked at all times except from 9:15 p.m 
until 7:00 a.m. when, because of minimum staff coverage, maximum 
emphasis is placed on custody. 

The young men of the Annex have responded favorably to the 
program and the physical setting in which it operates. Frequent check 
have been made of their reaction to the Annex. At no time have 
gotten the impression that our security features are oppressive. Rather, 
it is the opposite. Many of the young fellows, particularly those with 
long histories of running away, have said that they should have bee 
sent to the Annex in the first place. When asked “why?” they say 
something like this: “In the other places I could roam more.” “Yo 
broke my running away habit.” “You’re able to face your problem 
here.” “Security is helpful. It makes you stay here. It forces you t 
get into the program.” 

Most of the fellows like the idea of having rooms of their own 
They like the privacy. One boy went so far as to say “It’s your o 
place. It’s like your own home. You can have a radio and stuff. 
This young man, incidentally, has spent at least ten of his seventee 
years in institutions; the remainder of his years in foster homes. } 

The Annex has received many letters from its graduates ail ¢ 
pressing their gratitude for what the Annex did for them. These | 
ters, time and time again, direct attention to the personal relationshi 
factor. One letter concluded in the following manner: 

“T will do my best and stay out of trouble. I will never be- 
come President of the United States, but I can be a respectable 
young man.” : 

We have had an opportunity to do some follow-up work wit 
some of the young men who now are in correctional institutions. They 
have little or no reason to speak favorably about the Annex for, 
most of these cases, we were partly instrumental in their commitment, 
to these institutions. Eight boys have been interviewed up to the pret, 
ent time. They made such remarks as: ) 

“There ain’t no comparison. I’d rather do five years at the }, 
Annex than one here. Out at the Annex if you don’t like some 
thing you can tell somebody about it.” 


“Annex was really the place.” 
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ce separ “At Annex felt they were working with you, I liked the 
Annex. They all took an interest in you.” 
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“Trusted more at the Annex.” 


Ninety-one boys as of January 31, 1952 have been paroled from 
he Annex—not a large number. An informal survey, not completely 
up to date, showed that fifty-two were getting along well, seventeen 
ere getting along at that time, despite previous difficulties, five were 
ynder jurisdiction of a higher court, fourteen had been committed 
ly to thef® the Department of Correction, two had been committed to Mental 
nt checksygiene and one died. We concede that an appreciable number have 

have wepeen on parole for less than one year. But an interesting fact is that 
. Ratherspparently the fellows who get over the first year satisfactorily do 
ua Witthot “slip” too badly. 

lave Deen 

they sa Our experience at the Annex, then, indicates that security need 


.” “Youbot be punishment. For many boys, the security features have offered 
problemmemporary protection against uncontrollable impulses. Boys, who had 
28 you teen chronic runaways, have been especially apt to express the feeling 
hat they were glad they could not run away when they wished and, 
a result, had to find other ways to meet their problems. The close 
your OWMontact of the psychiatrist with the boys and other members of the 
d stufi.’}taff has made for a well-integrated plan of treatment and proved to 
eventeethe a positive factor in giving the individual boy insight into his prob- 
omes. tems and help in meeting them in socially acceptable ways. 


H| 2 
ots , The value of a small unit for this particular group has been in- 


ationshippteasingly evident as the size of the population increased. Today, it 
ppears that not more than eighty boys constitute the top number 
ver be- |*hich can be handled suitably in this kind of unit, and with this kind 
sctable Pf program. Tied in with this is the high ratio of staff to boys, which 
las meant that stronger leadership has come from the staff and control 
if both program and boys has been directed and controlled from top 
» bottom. 
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The use of experience outside of the institution, such as partici- 
ation in community events, visits to staff members’ homes and the 
like—on a selective basis—have been helpful in giving individual 
oys a sense of self-respect and self-confidence which many had lost 
trough years of repeated failure. The usual education and recreation 
programs have had to be developed with much ingenuity in order to 
provide the variety necessary for boys with such differing interests, 
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attainments and needs. Even the chaplains’ work has been more than 
usually intensified on an individual basis. 

Through all the regular and specialized services and activities 
of the institution, there has been a spirit of high morale, cooperation 
and constant concern with every individual boy. Perhaps this one 
factor, more than any other, has been the thing which has sparked the 
program and made it dynamic. It has been an expensive program, 
measured in dollars and cents; but from a practical standpoint, it 
appears to be paying off in accomplishments. 
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BASIC By Dorothy Hutchinson, Professor 

PRINCIPLES | of Social Work, New York School 
IN CHILD | of Social Work, Columbia 
WELFARE University, New York City 


Recently in the intermission of a Philharmonic orchestra broad- 
cast, a twenty-five-year-old G.1., stationed in Alaska, told the audience 
how he became interested in great music, and what this meant in 
giving vitality, beauty and strength to his present lonely existence. 
He told the story of being brought up from éarliest childhood in a 
foster home where operas were cherished by his foster mother, and 
where she sang his now favorite arias while she cooked spaghetti for 
their small restaurant. He told a story of how his long-playing records 
of the symphonies had drawn him into a common bond of fellowship 
with his soldier friends and his commanding officer. His account re- 
vealed a life grown richer on the bleak post. I imagine that the listen- 
ing audience was impressed by this young man’s enthusiasm for fine 
music and by its vitality and power in his life, but that they would 
not make the connection between a happy and vibrant foster mother 
and the growth to maturity of a foster son. The G.I.’s life had been 
made rich with music, but another richness had come about too, 
namely, a capacity for mature relationships with people, in this case 
with his fellow soldiers and his commanding officer. 


If it were possible, I should like this paper to be written by a 
child, one who, because of the very social services given him, has now 
become a mature adult. At that, he might not be able to identify and 
to define those basic principles which, translated into service, helped 
him to become a man. However, by the very fact of his maturity he 
wuld show us how the application of these principles had made his 
life richer ; how he was supplied with self-confidence sufficient for a 
reasonably secure life; how he learned to love and to be loved; how 
he grew to master adult responsibilities, and to adapt, with some 
jmeasure of achievement, to the demands of a rapidly changing society. 


The fundamental truths underlying the basic principles of child 
welfare are still solid, mature and enduring. In fact, they become 
immature and superficial only in the hands of immature people. In 
the field of child welfare the principles on which our services are built 
have had a long and honorable history. They are the product of mature 
ind dedicated minds, and are still our guideposts to action. If we 
feel that they do not always adhere to their original integrity, the 
‘auses lie in their inadequate application to present-day practice, to 
insufficient conviction as to their essential value, and to a mass ad- 
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ministration of services which is now faced with bureaucratic temp 
tations, with administrators who are sometimes fugitives from practice 
and with a community planning limited to little fragmentary need 
of children and their parents. 


One of the most important principles of child welfare and 
original to this field is the significance to the child of having his ow 
mother and father. To the young child, his own home is the soure 
of all those deep-down emotional reserves essential to his survival— 
affection, well-being, the reliability of life and people, self-esteem 
and protection from dangers, those accosting him from the outer 
world and those arising from inside himself. Because the child has 
taught us this truth, and because we have been mature enough to hear 
him, the child welfare field, since the turn of the century, has pro 
claimed this principle and has tried to put it into the heart of it} 
practice. This has taken the form of keeping together the child's 
natural family whenever possible, of strengthening those who care 
for him, and of prohibiting a stealing of any child from his parents} 
as long as his home could be built or re-built into a solid emotional] 
and economic unit. 


Principles do not change, as such, but only the manner in which 
they are administered. They must be applied and re-applied over and | 
over again to fit changing conditions, otherwise they are academic in- : 
dulgences with no connections with real people and a real world. The 
program of Aid to Dependent Children is an example of this. Begw] 
as one of government’s early mediums for maintaining a child’s ow 
home, it also expressed the belief that no child should be separated 
from his widowed mother for economic reasons alone. Now, through 
a more liberal interpretation of eligibility, Aid to Dependent Children 
has sought to reach more and more children. The principles behindj( 
this program are still sound, but their application and their purposes 
have become increasingly distorted over the years by the means test}i 
Eligibility will always make for a category of stigmatized children} 
separated from all children. The means test, under the best of cir}p 
cumstances, is a subjective one colored by morals and fears. Meant top 
be an impersonal implement it has become a strongly personal onejb 
for parent and child alike. Now, swollen to the point of a millioja 
and a half children receiving this service in 1952, Aid to Dependent 
Children has become, in many places, the ironic victim of prejudicefi 
and of immature minds playing immature politics. Whereas in theft 


more and more it falls to the sick, to the destitute, and to the wiv 
married. Where first it was intended to serve a mother and childjie 
now in many places, this seems to be secondary to the taxpayer 
conscience and to his money. 
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lc temp Social work has long since fought the battle of poverty being 
practicelwnonymous with disgrace. Now, under the guise of an indignant 
rY need evelation, it is possible for a reporter in Oklahoma, with one flash of 
his pen, to draw sensational conclusions as to the unfit motherhood in 
are anijthis program and the expense of this to the virtuous and unsuspecting 
his ownfiaxpayer. Ignored is the fact that thousands of good parents, through 
e soure|Aid to Dependent Children, have been able to bring up their own 
rvival—|children, and under grossly inadequate grants, and the reporter begs 
f-esteem}the real issue of Aid to Dependent Children as creating a special 
1e outerjrank of children, one in which they are somehow lesser children and 
hild hasfdifferent from all other children. Surely, a mature evaluation of 
. to hear|did to Dependent Children would be based not merely on its im- 
has pro perfections but on a total knowledge of the facts, and these would be 
rt of itsJshared with the taxpayer and citizen. A responsible evaluation would 
» child’s|not overplay the sick and more dramatic recipients at the expense of 
sho carefthe average and less colorful ones. Surely, in the face of such hostile 
parentsjittacks it is not enough to admire or even to believe among ourselves 
notionaljin the good principles which were meant to give life, social justice, 
and a measure of security to families receiving Aid to Dependent 
.,JOhildren. We need to do more, to follow the good principles into 
| ractice, and now, in the light of the mass problem, to ask ourselves 
ver and}? he ak oa Ee: ee ae ‘ ir 
. what this is achieving today. Where is it going in light of its original 
ld. The intent # Are we merely giving monotonous lip-service to the principle? 
,._ JAfter all, the principles were meant to give strength, security and 
\d’s own |PUTPose to peoples’ lives. Can such goals really be achieved through 
teil! classification of parents and children? Is there something in our 
aaron culture which makes this an arrogant way of dividing up our citizens ? 


Thildren I am not suggesting that we do away with Aid to Dependent 
s behindjChildren tomorrow, nor that this program is without benevolence 
purposfand utility. I do see Aid to Dependent Children as an important 
ans testJiemporary step along the way, leading to a law and to a system which 
childrenjralues equally all of a nation’s children. Canada has reached this 
t of cir}point through its adoption of children’s allowances. Not that the 
leant tjproblems of Canadian child-life are automatically solved in this way, 
ynal onejbut a system of allowances for all children, rich and poor alike, is a 
millionjmore complete affirmative and democratic expression of the importance 
ypendent{of children without imposing on them layers of classification and of 
rejudicjionor. Canada does not directly or indirectly levy a means test on 
s in thejthe child himself, but only on the adult, where it belongs. Mother’s 
ry, nowillowances are given tn addition to children’s allowances—in other 
the unfvords, a child receives an allowance just because he is a child, regard- 
d chiléjiess of whether he needs it or not. Thus, Canadian money really 
xpayerftalks” for all the nation’s children, and thereby declares their un- 
qalified value to the country. 
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Aid to Dependent Children can be softened by casework. Case 
work can take the sting out of a category. Casework can mean the 
difference between an official depersonalized administration of 4 
service and one in which recipients not only get what they individually 
need, but where they receive the giver as well as the gift. Depending 
on the vision and the quality of the persons administering this pro- 
gram, Aid to Dependent Children can be led beyond the sterility of 
a bureaucratic endeavor. Aid to Dependent Children can mean a 
service in which the recipients and the workers alike are human beings, 
where cases are people before they are cases, and where the mature 
purposes of the program come to fruition because of the mature 
purposes of the people administering the service. It is hard to keep 
human values in any mass program, but it is more expensive if we do 
not. For example, Civil Service so often freezes in the less adequate 
worker. Civil Service psychologically frequently dehydrates people, 
leaving them, in time, skeletons of the human spirit. Realistically 
it is true that casework alone cannot solve all the problems of a mass 
administration, but it can help immeasurably. I think it is high 
time, therefore, that we took the mystery out of casework; that we 
shared its practical common sense with citizens everywhere—volur- 
teers, lay groups, officials and responsible politicians. Actually, how 
many informed friends does child welfare have today? Real friends 
and allies who, in a time like this, would rise on their knowledgeable 


toes and challenge the dilettante remarks of the reporter from 
Oklahoma. 


I have started to talk about the child’s natural family and its 
irreplaceable importance to him. Now, what of the child himself! 
Out of our experience has come the belief that he is a child, not an 
adult in miniature, but a real person and, as such, has a right to be 
helped in light of his childhood needs. But ideals for child-life lag 
behind our hopes and our ability to realize them. For example, we 
say that every child has certain rights—the right to be healthy, 
be without fear, to be welcome and wanted in his own home, to parents}, 
who are really married in the mature sense, to a stable home life m 
an unstable world, to an education, to a childhood full of play andj 
profitable companionship, to spiritual vitality and to protection against 
exploitation in work, in family life and in the emotions. However 
right and desirable and statesmanlike these childhood rights, they 
are vastly Utopian ones beyond our best capacity to bring them 
pass, and social workers alone cannot achieve them. Certainly m 
Utopia is ever reached all at once; in fact, such a state can only hope 
to be fulfilled as the result of tiny persistent contributions along the 
way. There is such a thing as being too idealistically ambitious fof, 
children, so that more immediate and realistic goals for them are 
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recognized. High goals are discouraging because the distance 

veen the goal and the reality is so far. Thus can be nourished an 
titude of defeatism where the high goal itself becomes a convenient 
ibi for the very not reaching of it. One of these immediate goals 
the child’s right to be understood. 

Childhood has been correctly defined as that period of life when 

ne is misunderstood. Child welfare workers, along with educators, 
ve been preoccupied with knowing about children, with methods for 
modeling them into conforming personages and in rooting out traits 
character which they are afraid of in themselves. Too little weight 
been given to learning from the child himself, to hearing what he 
to say and to being guided by him. I think we have rationalized 
is fact away on the ground that the child has few words at his com- 
nd, and even more that he would not be able to tell us even if he 
ud the right words. The enlightening thing is that to an adult who 
sselfconsciously wants to hear, out of love and respect, the child 
wn really talk and show the little profound workings of his mind. 

Through the fact of repression most adults have lost the capacity 

remember what it was like to be a child. All the forces of education 
nd of civilization have demanded this as the price of growing up. 
n order to feel decent in society we have to forget all these primitive 
f-centered interests and activities characteristic of all human beings 
infancy. The necessary forgetting makes it difficult for us to put 
urselves back in the position of the child and to view events in his 
e and people from his childlike perspective. But for those of us 
ho work with children, the profession asks that we develop this 
pacity. For some this is not impossible, for they are blessed with 
1 intuition which means their forgetting is not complete. No child 
ill let an adult in on his inner secrets unless he senses that this person 
for him and wants to understand him as a real person. A pro- 
sional technique which is intellectualized falls on fallow ground. 
inconscious hostility in the guise of method is immediately recog- 
. fized by the child. Therefore, whether we work in Aid to Dependent 
hildren, in an institution, in foster family care, in a school or in 
day nursery, real communication with a child is unlocked by certain 
lings, intuitively perceived and professionally disciplined. 

I know of a frightened little five-and-a-half-year-old who was 
ced for several months in a boarding home before going to an adop- 
pe home. The worker, because of the child’s timidity, planned to 

ake the change a gradual one in which the child could slowly grow 
)know and to feel wanted by his new parents while, at the same time, 
did not lose his familiar boarding parents all at once. She wanted 
im to go with his own psychological tide, to place himself at a pace 
sible and comfortable for him. The worker’s planning was soundly 
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based and theoretically correct for this particular child, whose fi 
and-a-half-years of life had taught him to associate change with dange 
loss and badness. The child welfare principle of preparation f 
change and the therapeutic gradualness of this (especially in the « 
of the older child) were understood by the worker and determin 
her course of action. However, and more important, the work 
changed her professional technique in mid-stream to fit the wisde 
taught her by this particular little boy. On the way back to t 
boarding home after a short, satisfying visit to the adoptive paren 
Billy’s weak little voice, revealing of his helplessness, became stro 
and vibrant. The furtive expression in his eyes changed to that u 
mistakable look of a person who at long last has found what he wante 
The worker, guided by what was revealed to her, asked Billy if 
would like to go back to his adoptive parents today and to stay. I 
replied with exaltation, “Would I!” Together they decided first i 
return to the boarding home to pick up his clothes and then to go bag 
for good to the adoptive home. The boarding parents, a solid coup 
who wanted their foster children to have the best, were struck by t 
change in Billy’s voice and behavior. The foster mother said, “W 
he’s triumphant!” and the foster father, “He acts like a private di 
charged from the army who then meets his top-sergeant on the street 


I think this story speaks eloquently for itself. It shows us he 
for the first time a small child is no longer a foster child but at 
a person. Billy now talks about my home, my mother, my father. 
has been freed from a category, from a psychological jail, from bei 
a nobody. The second significant point is in regard to the work 
herself. She is able to let the child teach her. She is able to obse 
accurately and act on what the child himself tells her by his behavior 
She does not have to be a slave to a theory, but sees beyond the thea 
to the child himself. 

Deep in the bloodstream of child welfare is the principle of ind 
vidualizing each child, of meeting his peculiar needs either envir 
mentally or directly or, more accurately, in both ways. Although thi 
is an old basic principle, it is a more and more difficult one to reali 
today. Mass programs, by their very nature and size, are a cont 
diction to this prin¢iple, and yet we could not and would not “s 
such programs. What is within our grasp is to work towards an 
ministration of services which is child-focused and where the method 
of administration are weighed according to their productivity ia, 
children. For example, many statewide and countywide agencies (bol 
public and private) will assign workers to certain districts where th 
responsibility covers all children in foster homes. If a child is 
placed in a foster home in another district a new worker automaticall 
takes on the responsibility—in other words, when the child is move 
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hose fiveeloses not only a foster home but a worker, too. I am not suggesting 


h dangerBst this is the only way. There are many realistic factors which have 
ation faiiministrative reality, such as a rapid turnover of workers for the 
a the camild anyway, and greater productivity of the foster mother, who can 


termi directly with one worker instead of five, but if the purpose of a 


e workegod administration in a child welfare program is to meet the indi- 
e wisdomdual needs of the child as efficiently and warmly as possible, there 
ck to thgill be room for flexibility in administration, for an organization 
> pareniaid a method focused on the child himself, rather than expecting the 
ne stromild to make that adaptation only possible for an adult. Decentrali- 
} that whtion of service can meet more practically and imaginatively the 


e wanteleds of children; in fact, through its smaller lens the child can be 


illy if hen more clearly and worked with more immediately without the 
stay. H@nger of his fading into an administrative oblivion. 

d first @ We have prided ourselves on individualizing a child’s placement, 
0 go bad&pecially in selecting the right foster home for him and for him alone. 
id coupl@think our trials and tribulations are catching up with us here, due 
ck by tour desperation in finding foster homes, but even more to our need 
id, “Whe insight, for out of insight comes predictability. What is more 
ivate disasteful of time, money and emotion than the replacement of children 


e street'® one foster home after another? What is more debilitating than a 
ee ind hope that the next foster home will somehow make everything 
at atl zht? What contributes less to a child’s emotional health than a 
ther. ies of replacements by which a neurosis is really built into his per- 
om bein! ity for good? Do we give foster mothers up too early because it 
poms easier? Do we offer them a second class casework because they 
© worltfe considered second class parents? Is it really possible to learn from 
a . pem ? Have we the courage to put them on agency committees, boards 
he theortt” citizen groups? Do we really believe with John Masefield that 
" ‘Re who gives a child a home builds palaces in Kingdom come” ? 
Another good child welfare principle which has a way of back- 
ing in our professional faces is the belief that we should assume 
ework responsibility with the child’s natural parents. We believe 
this and we should, but we have been held back in our endeavor by 
sral factors, the most important of which is that of lacking a clear- 
t diagnostic understanding as to what we are dealing with in the 


e of ind 
- envire 
ough t 


to reali 


t “scraPbrent. Surely such a knowledge and understanding is a powerful 
ds a0 My to the question of casework or not, to how much and what level, 
? metheMMether given by our agency or some other, or by a cooperative combi- 
ivity “ition of the two. The children’s field frequently has been character- 
vies (bold by the term “environmental casework.” The inherent suggestion 


here thé that this is less good, less honorable and less requiring of skill. I, 
ild is ™rone, have never known any child welfare environment which didn’t 
maticalive people in it and which didn’t require the cream of understanding 
18 MOM) work within, whether this took the form of giving support, of mak- 
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ing use of resources, or of the so-called more distinguished face-to-fa 
relationship. To know what we can not do is just as important ani 
as professional as to know what one can do. Realistically, many of th 
parents in this field are not open to casework help, not only becau 
of the limitations of casework but more because of the age and crystal 
zation of their problems originating in the sickness and frustration 
of their own childhoods. The important thing here is not a fatalistig 
attitude, but a toning down of casework goals and methods to what; 
possible to achieve in this instance. 

Our work with parents, especially in public agencies, frequentl 
is colored by the unrelenting drive of our culture to make parent 
take financial responsibility for their own children. This seeps int 
administration and is a strong factor in whether to help with cas 
work or not, how much, and in what terms. Ironically, it often mean 
a conflict for the worker and for the child, a loss of that very protectio 
for which he came into our care in the first place. In the private fie 
a parent is more likely not to receive casework help if he is unab 
to ask for it for himself. I wish the day would come when we co 
take his need for granted and let go the price of his direct asking 
There is such a thing as a parent who really wants help but may ne 
be able to say so due to his pride. He shows this by his hungry respor 
when we take an interest in him as well as in his child. The natu 
parents of foster children can much more take the frustrations of 
having their children placed when they are helped in small and big 
ways to get some measure of satisfaction in their own lives. 

I have tried to bring out some of the basic principles on whid 
our field is built and to see these in the light of modern practice. The 
principles are old. Only the way in which they are expressed in p 
tice is new. It has always been this way in social work. What we belie 
in has to be learned all over again, tested out anew and evaluate 
against ever-changing conditions. The great modern dilemma is size of 
program without loss of those human values and truths inherent in ow 
basic principles. Principles do not change. Their innate goals are never 
reached because once they are achieved they are given up for n 
ones. Therefore, our need is to strive for lesser goals along the way. 
Only by so doing can we reach the larger ones now only faintly pe 
ceived. The field of child welfare alone cannot realize for childre 
all those conditions of life essential to their maturity as future ad 
nor can all the fields of social work together achieve this. We ha 
to convince many others in our society—all workers, industrialist 
statesmen, politicians, parents, and citizens that a child’s present i 
actually the future of us all. Finally, the basic principles of chili 
welfare are sound and enduring. We do not need a set of new one 
but more than anything else a renewed conviction as to their value fo 
all children, and through them for the country. 
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DIFFERENTIAL 

DIAGNOSIS IN | By Draza Kline, Director, 
Foster Care Division, 

PLANNING Illinois Children’s Home 


PLACEMENTS | and Aid Society, Chicago 
FOR CHILDREN 





It has become a commonplace in the field of child care that chil- 

ren who come to an agency for placement are in some degree emotion- 
ly damaged. From experience, observation, and research, we have 
septed the fact that the destructive family experiences which lead 
) placement and the traumatic effect of the separation interfere with 
hildren’s normal personality development and cause various psychic 
isabilities. The inexorable corollary is that every placement plan 
st be a treatment plan which will improve the child’s emotional 
salth. This is less widely recognized, and its implications for prac- 


ice remain to be defined. These implications apply to the practice of 


ferring sources and placement agencies alike, hence I will discuss 
oth and the essential inter-relatedness of the two areas of service. 
The responsibility of the social agency, child guidance clinic, 
sychiatrist, psychologist or others using the recommendation and 
ferral for placement as a treatment tool is perhaps greater than is 
miformly recognized. Part of this responsibility is to know, as in 
edical practice, the exact nature of the remedy and the secondary 
ages it may induce so that it can be weighed against less radical 


? erapeutic measures and the decision about its use based on the rela- 


e prognosis. This means that referring sources need to be acquainted 
ot only with the potential values but also with the potential hazards 
placement as the placement agencies know them—the trauma of 
paration as it affects the child, the pain of foster-child status, the 
structive effects on families, and the dangers of replacement. 
For each child, the meaning of placement will be different, de- 
rmined by the psychological status of each, but for many children 
find that placement means final confirmation of parental rejection ; 


means that they were either so bad or so unlovable that their parents 


her had to or wanted to give them up. The stigma of being foster 
dren, different from other children because of their parents’ fail- 
®, is present in varying degrees in their own eyes and in the eyes 
some members of the community who bring this to the children’s 
tention in many hurtful ways, exposing their difference, and in- 
tasing their vulnerability to suffering from their status. The long- 
g to be reunited with their own families, to find acceptance from 
leir parents, and to live, like other children, in their own homes, 
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persists in some degree throughout their separation. To the pare 
too, the separation has its destructive elements. The variations , 
infinite, determined by their character structure, personality, and | 
situation, but uniformly, the parent who is unable to care for his 
child is, in his own eyes, a failure; when he fails to meet the m 
basic requirement of our culture, the damage to his ego is great. F 
some this can ultimately be overcome; for others it leads to furth 
deterioration, and decreased capacity for interest in and responsibili 
for the children, despite the best efforts of casework service. 


Perhaps most serious of all is the fact that child-welfare agend 
cannot offer a child long-time foster care with assurances that he w 
not have to undergo replacement, thus suffering again from separatit 
and loss, additional deterrents to healthy personality developme 
Foster parents, like other people, experience disrupting changes 
their life situation. They move to other parts of the country, h 
serious illnesses, deaths, financial crises, emotional crises, reorg 
zation of the family equilibrium with the birth of a child or 
advent of a relative who needs their care. Any one of these chang 
may make it necessary for the family to change their way of life 
terminate their care of a foster child. These factors, however, 
count for only a minor number of replacements for individual ¢ 
dren ; it is the severely disturbed child for whom there is no adequ 
treatment resource, who is removed from home after home beca 
the symptoms for which he needed treatment initially make his « 
intolerable to foster parents, or the inability of his own parents 
give the minimum essential cooperation makes it impossible for 
child to use any placement positively. 


These are some of the potential dangers of placement which m 
be weighed against the destructive influence of the child’s own ho 
Thus, it seems to us that prior to referral for placement it should 
clearly established that the pathology in the family situation is 5 
dominantly destructive to the child and that it cannot be adequa 
modified by treatment methods geared to the preservation of 
family rather than separation. This is not a problem when reali 
factors are such that there is no alternative to placement; it is a pr 
lem when the consideration of placement is based on social and psy¢i 
logical factors which permit discrimination on the part of the so 
agency in reaching a decision. In these cases a wise decision can 
based only on a comprehensive diagnostic study. Such a study v 
include an accurate assessment of the character and personality 
velopment of the child and his parents, understanding the me: 
of the family inter-relationships, identifying the causes of the fs mill 
current failure as compared with its previous history, and evaluati 
the interaction of psychological, social, and economic factors in t 
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he pare effect on the current family situation. From such a study we 
a y determine with reasonable assurance the extent of the destruc- 


ty, and lifreness of the situation, the modifiability, and the resources needed 
for his owpr treatment. 
t the m 


After it is established that the family situation is predomin- 
~~ My tly destructive to the child and essentially untreatable within the 

urt ally unit, there are two additional criteria which must be con- 
ponsiti iGdered by the placement agency prior to acceptance for service. These 
e. g: (1) the availability of a resource for the child’s care which will 
prove his situation; and (2) the capacity of the parent and the 
bild to use or be helped to use the placement constructively. In the 
ence of either one, the agency’s efforts to give service are negated. 


re ager oi 


hat he 


weal or example, service to the seriously disturbed child for whom no 
changes itable treatment resource is available too often consists of providing 
ntry, h him the totally destructive experience of an endless succession 
‘ reorest moves from one home to another. Likewise, for the child whose 


mt is incapable of giving him a satisfactory parental relationship 
i cannot permit him to get it from substitute parents, we provide 
apsychologically untenable situation. The parent’s destructive activity 
es it impossible for the child to identify with either set of parents 
d makes him hostile toward both. Thus with neither love nor con- 


ild or 
se char 
of life 


ywever, 





ridual ¢ 

pre ency, the minimum conditions necessary to healthy ego and super- 
ne becatt? development are absent and we produce increasingly disturbed 
ke his cap’Gren 


parents{ Busying ourselves with such unproductive and costly services 
ble for @folates our responsibility to the child and to the community and 

mages resources which could be used advantageously for other chil- 
Our responsibility to the so-called “untreatable” case is to 


ft flop effective resources and techniques for their treatment. 
; should§ A case illustration will serve to point up more sharply the ap- 















ion is pmication of some of the considerations discussed. Robert, an eight- 
adeq old boy, the youngest of three children, was referred for place- 
ion of tent after a diagnostic study in a child guidance clinic. The referral 
1en realigmmary included the following information: 
tis apm The child’s chief symptom was refusal to attend school and 
nd psydimiting when pressed to go. The beginning of the symptom cor- 
the s0@Blated with the father’s sudden death two year earlier. The child 
ion cat Bowed regressive symptoms of weeping and clinging to the mother, 
udy Wold anxiety symptoms of sleeplessness and restlessness. These symp- 
onality @ms had disappeared but the school problem had recently recurred. 
€ mealilfe mother, since the father’s death, suffered from chronic anxiety 
ne familjfd helplessness. She talked volubly and had no insight. She indi- 
evalu ited a fairly stable and satisfactory family life prior to the father’s 
rs in thé@eth. 
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Tn an interview with the psychiatrist, the child showed some op 

hostility to the mother over discipline, but was guilty and quick 
made restitution. 

The mother consciously wanted help to get the child back 
school, but it was evident that she was so ambivalent about wantiz 
him in school that she could not help him. In several interviews a 
showed no insight into her own involvement in the situation; ther 
fore, she was not treatable. Placement was recommended but was 
jected by the mother. 

Two months later the mother returned to the clinic. [t was not 
that the situation had greatly deteriorated. The mother was di 
traught, depressed and helpless. Now the child not only was afrai 
to go to school but vomiting had increased, accompanied by refum 
to go outside the house. He demanded his mother’s constant presena 
The mother was frantic and accepted the referral for placement. 

The clinic made the placement referral. We accepted the case fi 
study. Upon the placement worker’s initial visit in the home, made 
the mother’s request, she found the child and mother further di 
integrated. The child sat constantly in one place, refused to me 
ruled the family tyrannically by demanding that every whim 
granted or he would vomit. The mother, anxious and helpless, ca 
plied with his unreasonable, excessive demands, and wept over t 
necessity to send him away. In addition it was learned that a serio 
financial problem played a role in the mother’s anxiety. After eval 
ating the dynamics of the case carefully, the worker’s efforts we 
geared toward helping the mother mobilize her ego strengths. § 
expressed confidence in the mother’s capacity to help Robert, 
gave concrete suggestions for handling. The mutual fear of sep 
ation was diminished by the worker’s focus on restoring the mothe 
sense of adequacy and on helping her see that placement was not new 
sarily the only solution. The mother responded positively to this he 
and after several months of active support, the equilibrium of ¢ 
family was restored to the level which existed prior to the first clini 
visit. Robert’s vomiting stopped. He played outdoors and with othe 
children. He returned to school. 

In retrospect it is clear that both agencies erred in the handli 
of this case, the clinic in making the recommendation for placeme 
and our agency in accepting it for study. If tested against the priné 
ples set forth earlier, we find that the clinical study on which t 
placement recommendation was based was not adequate to indica 
that the family situation was primarily destructive to the child 
that it was unmodifiable. The nature of the child’s symptoms 
their onset following the father’s death suggested the possibility th 
this may have been a neurotic problem intensified by the trauma 
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ing the father and the anxiety produced by the mother’s anxiety 
j helplessness rather than the problem of a primarily rejected child. 

0 what extent the mother’s helplessness, dependency, and ambi- 
ence toward the child reflected basic psychopathology could not be 
inourately assessed in the light of the reality problems she faced, i.e., 

ing left alone with the care of three children, Robert’s severe emotion- 
wi disturbance, and a precarious financial situation. Since the family 

jtuation had been relatively stable prior to the father’s death, there 
s strong indication that the mother’s ego capacity under less stress 
ty have been considerably greater than was seen in her current 
yptuation. These factors indicated that the situation may not have 

xn unmodifiable, that it appeared so in the clinical study because the 
uly criterion for treatability which was used was the mother’s capaci- 
for insight. The more pertinent question for both agencies to ask 
3, “To what kind of a treatment plan might this family respond ?” 
Further light was thrown on this question as we analyzed the causes 
the increased severity of Robert’s symptoms which followed the 
-pitial clinical study and again became exacerbated after the return 
the clinic for further advice. lt was apparent that neither the 

ent nor the child could accept placement because of the neurotic 
ar of separation which brought them to the clinic in the first place. 
n the contrary, this advice worked to their detriment; it confirmed 
. pe mother’s sense of helplessness and failure and intensified the fear 
separation. It was with these factors in mind that the placement 
~_ Jorker changed her technical handling of the case, gearing her activity 
~pward alleviating the separation fear and restoring the mother’s sense 
adequacy. 

A thoughtful joint examination of the case by the two agencies, 
gwior to the first placement recommendation, might have produced 
og different and more constructive treatment plan. Ego supportive 
tatment for the mother, psychotherapy for the child, and effective 

ncial planning, on a trial basis, either in the clinical or family 
gency setting, would have brought adequate testing of the family’s 
tentialities for rehabilitation. In the event that placement for the 
hild emerged as a necessary treatment measure, the advice could be 
‘ppropriately timed to the readiness of both mother and child and 
extent to which their fears of separation had been resolved. Thus 
prospect would not contribute to their further breakdown, and the 
sibility of using the placement constructively could be evaluated. 


In cases that are less than clear-cut in relation to any of the 
inciples governing placement planning, joint examination by the 
ferring source and the placement agency would help to insure mutual 
derstanding of the case and wiser use of appropriate services for 








Other cases point up that a similar degree of caution needs 
be exerted when a direct request for placement is made by a parent 
It is not uncommon for a parent urgently to request placement ox 
to find more constructive alternative plans after a series of intervie 
with a caseworker. To illustrate, the father of a seven-year-old gir 
requested foster home placement when his daughter’s placement wit 
relatives became intolerable to him because of his own negative fee) 
ings in his relationship with them. For the child the placement 
a secure and happy one. In a series of interviews he gained insig 
into and modified his attitudes toward the relatives, recognized th 
his child was loved and felt secure where she was, and withdrew hi 
application for placement, saving the child an unpredictably damg 
ing experience. In this and similar kinds of situations an agency m 
easily act too quickly, perhaps influenced in part by a superficial int 
pretation of “the client’s right to self-determination,” unless we kee 
in mind that most parents who seek placement come with problems « 
immaturity and severely limited or warped capacities for inter-pe 
sonal relationships ; consequently their proposals for the child may 
ill considered or neurotically motivated—proposals for which t 
agency must not become an enabling agent. On the contrary, we ne 
to be eternally vigilant to give parents the help that will enable the 
to make plans for the children which will best protect their welfare. 


Just as the decision regarding placement is based on a compre 
hensive diagnosis of the child and the family, so is the selection « 
the resource, if the child is to have a reasonable chance at rehabil 
tation. The more fully we know the characteristics of the foster he 
or institution, the better we are able to select the resource that 
most nearly meet the child’s needs. Through the use of a case, I 
describe some of the methods of placement planning which the stal 
of the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, under the psychiatri 
direction of Dr. Margaret Gerard, have developed and found use! 
It will be seen throughout the case, where diagnostic informatie 
about the child and the resource were not sufficient, costly errors we 
made, and where plans were based on sufficiently full informatie 
and accurate evaluation the plans were successful. 

The case of the J. family illustrates: (1) a basically destructi 
and unmodifiable family situation; (2) diagnosis and evaluation ¢ 
the three children beginning at the point of intake and continui 
throughout the service; (3) differential placement planning based ¢ 
understanding of: (a) their individual personality development; (b 
the characters of the parents; (c) the family inter-relationships; an 
(d) the characteristics of the available resources. 

Mrs. J. was referred by a child guidance clinic for the placeme 
of Bill, a five-year-old boy. Subsequent to his referral and placement 
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» older siblings, Ann, age seven, and Norma, age nine, were also 
laced by the agency. The intake study revealed that the parents, 
n in their late twenties, had a history of severe conflict through 

» ten years of their marriage. They had been known to various com- 
unity agencies where the mother sought help each time the marriage 
hed a crisis. This had begun shortly after the birth of the first 
ild with the crises building up from the mother’s nagging and the 
ather’s periods of alcoholism and brutal attacks on the mother. These 


PBpisodes were followed by separations and reconciliations. In the 


rim periods the mother was dependent on the father, was gratified 

his attentions and his gifts and proud of his intelligence and 
ndsome appearance. She sought help from agencies only in financial 
speration or in an attempt to punish him, but she did not, at any 


Hime, use help or feel any wish to give up the marriage. She wished 


nly to give up the children. The increasing tension in the marriage, 
hich resulted in the placement of the children, seemed to arise in 
rt from the mother’s increasing fear of pregnancy, and the inability 
f both parents to tolerate the responsibility of caring for three chil- 
ren whose symptom development was making them more and more 
ficult to handle. 
This application came at a point where the parents were separated 
d the mother could no longer endure caring for Bill. She said she 
elled at him and beat him,” and wanted to “put him out of the 
y,” but she could not comply with the father’s wish to give him 
for adoption because she had to be able to see him to be sure that 
was well taken care of. She attributed this to her own experience 
f living in an institution for five years in her childhood and know- 
g how it felt to be neglected. Later, however, she told of being 
moved from the institution at the age of ten to live with her father 
nd new step-mother and wanting to return because she had liked the 


wutine, the recreation and the other children. 


When the mother was pregnant with Bill, the father urged her 
» abort, which she refused to do. After Bill’s birth, the father 
nored him except when drunk; then he was abusive to him. Bill’s 
ursery school teacher observed that he was fretful and demanding 
hen with the mother; in school he could not relate to other children, 

temper tantrums in which he knocked over chairs, kicked, spit, 
id threw crayons wildly around the room. This behavior was evoked 


“py the slightest interference from another child or a minor restriction 


fom the teacher. His behavior at home was the same except, when 
lone with the mother, he sometimes sat quietly and asked her to 


tad to him. When the father was at home Bill frantically urged the 
other not to go into the bedroom with father but to stay with him. 


le was often heard to say, “Why doesn’t Daddy die?” 
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In this history all of the indications for placement are apparep 
The conflict between the parents had been violent and persistent oy 
a period of many years. The rejection of the child by both paren 
was primary, open, and relatively uncomplicated (except for som 
feeling on the part of the mother that this child was not a possessig 
for which she had a modicum of responsibility, and in her infanti 
narcissism her self-esteem was tied up with carrying out this respons 
bility through periodic personal inspection). Both parents repeated) 
rejected help to resolve their marital problems which were destroyin 
the family. The destructiveness of the family situation was reflects 
in perfect proportion by the child’s mal-development. 

Placement planning for Bill was considered in relation to hi 
age, his symptoms, and the relationship to his parents. His capacit 
to relax, relate warmly to the caseworker, and ask to be taken to he 
home indicated the possibility that the severity of his symptoms migh 
have been in reaction to the environmental conflict, beatings, and n 
jection he was suffering at home, rather than arising entirely fra 
internalized conflict. In this event, it could be expected that he migi 
relax in a good foster home and that his problems might respond t 
an adequate environment. Future planning of school attendance, a 
possible psychotherapy would depend upon the changes in his } 
havior. The foster family characteristics sought for him, in additic 
to the usual requirements of stable family life and capacity to gi 
consistent affection and care, were the capacity to handle his imp 
siveness with firmness, and a benign, even-tempered foster fath 
who could permit the child to make a relationship with him gradual 
and correct the child’s concept of a cruel father. 

Bill was placed in the home of a middle-aged couple whose m 
ried daughter had recently moved to another city with her husba 
and children. Until this time the couple had been absorbed in thei 
grandchildren, but now wanted other children as they felt lone 
without them. The study had revealed quiet, stable, working ¢ 
people who seemed to possess the characteristics desired. They we 
eager to take Bill, accepted the facts about his parents, and the p 
sibility of Bill’s symptoms continuing for a prolonged period, 3 
showed a good understanding of the role of the agency and the 
worker. 

In preplacement interviews with the caseworker Bill moved easi 
toward placement and after several visits with the family move 
readily into their home. Despite these well-laid plans, Bill react 
differently in the foster home from what was expected, and his 
actions uncovered the family’s problem which had not been uncove 
in the foster home study. He quickly made friends with the quid 
kindly. unassuming foster father, who, until this time, had play 
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yecondary role in the family relationships. The foster mother, form- 
ly the central figure in the family life, felt rejected by Bill’s prefer- 
se for the foster father, and deeply repressed feelings of inadequacy 
e mobilized. The continuation of the child’s symptoms, even though 
odified in intensity, made her question her success as a foster mother. 
ily inter-relationships became strained and the foster mother 
eloped a severe neuro-dermatitis. The placement of this child in 
» home and his attachment to the foster father had broken down 
ego defenses which had served the foster mother well throughout 
marriage, uncovering a deep-seated neurotic conflict in regard to 
wr adequacy which could not appropriately be handled in the case- 
ork relationship. The child was removed on the basis of the foster 
ther’s poor health. 
In retrospect, it was clear that we did not have adequate diag- 
tic information about either the child or the foster family. The 
er mother’s sensitivity to rejection and deep sense of inadequacy 
nd the meaning of the maintenance of the family equilibrium through 
dependency of the daughter on the mother with the father playing 
supplementary role had not been accurately assessed. 


Bill’s reactions to the new family may have reflected, in part, 


Mf response to attitudes of both foster parents but also clearly indicated 


lat we had not understood the real meaning of his relationships with 
sown parents. We see here the difficulty of getting adequate diag- 
tic information in the initial study and the potential errors in 
luating the total situation from too meager evidence. Realistically, 
are often in this situation when we rely on studying the children 
ile in their own homes. We then use our best judgment as to 
hether to use a study center to obtain more conclusive information 
to take a chance on the use of a foster home. In our agency practice, 
the initial diagnosis is uncertain but the child shows indications of 
ing able to use foster home care, we have tended to make our de- 


sions in this direction since it offers at least a chance that if our 


esses” are correct, the child may be spared the one unnecessary 
placement which is inevitable in the use of the study center. 


In this instance, because we knew neither the home nor the child 


Mufficiently, we made a placement which failed and the child again 


same the center of family tension. Whether the subtle, neurotic 
ttern of this family and its meaning to a child like Bill could have 
en detected and understood with our present methods and skills 
studying foster homes, we do not know, but the necessity to continue 
refine our skills to the point where we can obviate such mistakes 
unquestionable. 

From this experience we learned that if Bill were to live in a 
ister home the foster parents would have to possess a high degree of 
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personal security which would not be threatened by the child’s ne 
to create triangular rivalry situations. He also needed a family th 
could work closely with the agency, share their observations of {l 
child for the purpose of fuller diagnosis, and, with the caseworker 
help, modify their handling of him in accordance with his changix 
needs. In short, he needed more than “good parenting”; he need 
treatment within the framework of consistent parental affection ap 
care. 


Subsequently Bill was placed in the foster home where he hi 
remained for the past four years. This placement was in the home; 
a couple in their early thirties who had no children of their own. Bot 
had strong parental motivation but the family pattern of relationshi 
differed from the previous home in that the foster mother was som 
what dependent on the foster father, gained gratification from hi 
strength and skill with children, looked to him as a firm, quiet, conf 
dent person for help and companionship. She was maternal, sensitiv 
and intuitive, personally motivated to understand the psychologic 
basis of behavior, and able to work closely with the caseworker i 
gearing the family’s handling of the child to the dynamics of his k 
havior. The dynamics of his problems could be observed and evah 
ated in this setting. It became clear that his impulsive behavior wa 
not just a reaction to his earlier inconsistent and fearful environmen 
but arose from internal anxiety as well. This anxiety stemmed fron 
a deep longing for maternal care which he could not fully accep 
because of his fear of rejection; the dependent wishes were mon 
seriously complicated by jealousy and fear of the father, and hi 
death wishes toward him; he overcompensated for this with protest 
of affection and loyalty. Pathological jealousy of female siblings als 
emerged in the school situation. These factors combined to form 
complicated neurosis. Bill’s progress in this home has been steady | 
slow. The intensity of his symptoms gradually decreased, but, 
would be expected when the full diagnosis is clear, the core of bi 
neurosis has not yielded even to excellent environmental treatmen 
His disturbance evidences itself in compulsive symptoms, school pre 
lems, and difficult social relationships at points of stress in his life 
His need for direct psychotherapy is recognized by the foster famil} 
and the agency, and plans are pending to make this available to hiz 










As noted earlier, Bill’s placement illustrated a case in whi 
there was open rejection of the child on the part of the parents. The 
was no reason to doubt that they would permit him to make a relation 
ship with foster parents and it was clear that they would never off 
him a positive parental relationship themselves. There was no questié 
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hild’s ne 


pros? Two months after Bill’s placement, the parents were ready to 
hanginfttUest the placement of Norma, age nine, and Ann, age seven. The 
As ng other had wanted this earlier, but the father, because of his attach- 
© needeent to Norma, was opposed. However, after an episode in which he 
ection ap to choke the mother, he recognized that the children were 
ified by the constant fighting, and he, too, requested the placement. 


The placement of the two girls will illustrate: (1) differences in 

¢ home de three children as seen in their personality development, and their 

own. Botlfelationships to the parents, and each other; (2) the way in which 

‘lationshigifferentials in planning are related to the nature of the parent-child 
was somegelationship, the sibling relationship, and the child’s personal de- 
from higelopmental needs. 


uiet, cont} Information from both parents about the two girls indicated that 
 SensitivgNorma, the oldest child, was the favorite of both. The mother was 


institutional versus foster home care. The only question in regard 
a resource was that of finding the appropriate foster home. 


pre he | 


chologicilependent on her, confided in her, and had relied on her to “mother” 
worker imhe two younger children, saying Norma could be more firm with them 
of his befhan she. In addition, she identified with Norma, gaining consider- 


ind evalupble narcissistic gratification from her attractiveness. The father 
avior wagooked to her for companionship, taught her music, and treated her, 
vironmeng2 general, as an adult woman. 

med from Norma, in turn, was ambivalently attached to both parents and 
lly accepiras resistive to placement. She had enjoyed the position of the favored 
vere monphild but this was a precarious position since both parents were too 
, and higmmature, narcissistic, and impulsive to give consistent relationship 
h protesigren to the favorite, and she was often in the role of trying to protect 


lings e parent from the rage of the other or competing with one for the 
to form #ttention of the other. In addition, the responsibility for the siblings 
teady buigt a too early age made her hostile to them and her parents. At the 
1, but, point of placement she was described as bossy, defiant, selfish, and 


re of 
reatme 
hool pre 
r his lif 
er fa mi 
le to hit 


ipggressive, She had recently begun to steal rather large sums of money 
rom adults and toys from other children. She had to be excluded 
rom recreational trips at the community center because she would 
ot remain with the group and endangered herself by walking in front 
f moving traffic. In school her achievement was adequate and she 
s cooperative and conforming. 

Anne, age seven, was consistently rejected by both parents, but 
mother, for the most part, was not unkind. The father had never 
iked her, was said to slap her or send her to bed upon the slightest 
evocation. She was conforming, timid, and extremely fearful of 
mn. In school, although her performance was adequate she was 
vous and had vomiting spells with no physical basis. Her relation- 
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ships with other children were satistactory. She and Norma seemed 
be very close and were described as inseparable companions exc 
in Norma’s misdeeds which frightened her. 

It is clear as one examines this family constellation that eae 
child’s psychological development, needs, and relationships to e 
other and the parents were strikingly different. All of these facts 
required evaluation in relation to planning. Lmmediate foster ho 
placement for both girls seemed contra-indicated. Because of Norms) 
ambivalent and complex attachment to both parents, her resistang 
to placement, and the parents’ attachment to her, it could be forese 
that she would be unable at the outset to accept a relationship wit 
substitute parents and that her parents would be unable to free he 
to do so. Also it was apparent that she needed intensive casework helg. 
to resolve her conflict about the separation, correct her distorted eq 
cept of her triangular role in the relationship between the parent’ 
and realistically evaluate her relationship to each of them and thei 
meaning to her. Her symptoms, as noted above, had already develop 
to the point of neurotic delinquency. 

For Ann, from the standpoint of her age and the lack of compli 
cated involvement with the parents, one would first consider fostep* 
home care, but two factors which could not be sufficiently evaluate 
at this point suggested a different plan. First, the evident generaliz 
fear of men needed to be observed in a setting where its intensity 
and tenacity could be evaluated without subjecting her to too g 
anxiety from close proximity to a foster father and to possible 
ditional damage from resultant potential failure of a placement. / 
second, the meaning of the relationship between her and Norma vy 
not sufficiently clear to conclusively indicate whether the developme 
of both girls would be facilitated by their separation or by being 
placed together. 

Ordinarily, one would wish to place children from the san 
family together, to perpetuate the positive meaningful aspects of th 
family relationships. With emotionally sick families, where t 
children have had to share the meager love of immature parents, th 
positive meaning of the sibling relationship usually does not develop{s 
it is supplanted by pathological rivalry and hostility. The fail 
to diagnose this prior to placing siblings together often leads to t 
necessity to separate them later by replacing one of them. When thi 
occurs we literally create psychic conflict “thrice confounded” ; th 
child who remains in the home then may feel responsible for his re 
or imagined part in pushing out the child whom he hated : the one wh 
leaves may feel that he is so bad that his own parents can’t love himpe 
and neither can the substitute parents who are able to love his siblingf 
Such conflict can be modified by skillful casework help if one hage 
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eemed tgeess to the child, but it is safer to avoid these damaging compli- 
8 excepstions whenever possible even if this means a temporary period in 

institutional setting where inter-personal relationships can be 
hat eadplly evaluated. 


to ead] For these reasons it was decided to place both girls in the agency’s 
2 fact oup home, where it would be possible to obtain adequate diagnostic 
er hOMservations and provide both with regular casework help pending 
Normafermanent plan suited to their needs. 


In the early months of this placement it was observed that the 
tention of the parents during their weekly visits was centered on 
orma. They were indifferent to Ann and neglécted her. This con- 
jymed the depth and extent of the neurotic involvement in the re- 


“ d tionships between Norma and the parents and it could be foreseen 
wsdl at this would not be quickly dissolved, if ever. Their consistent re- 
La d thewto2 of Ann was also confirmed. 


evelopeg In the environment Norma was pathologically jealous of Ann 

her relationships with other children and house parents. She felt 
: eomplifsplaced by her when she could not establish herself as the favorite. 
sr fostepe tended to domineer and boss Ann in all activities. Ann gradually 
valuatefthdraw from Norma’s domination and responded warmly to kind 
‘eralizeptective care. These observations indicated distinctly different 
unning for the two girls. For their best development they needed 


ae be separated. Norma’s relationship with the parents had to be 


bie ntinued on a regular basis and under adequate supervision since 

mt. Angither she nor the parents would be able to tolerate separation. Ann 

rma wag the other hand showed no need for the parents when substitute re- 

Jopme ionships were offered her. 

yy being After a year in the institution, Ann’s fear of men seemed to 
ve disappeared, resulting from her experience with kind and con- 

he sam@tent male staff members and the help of the caseworker to express 


ts of thar fears and clarify the differences in men. As she drew away from 
,ere thprma, she had developed her own friends and interests, and became 
ents, thd attractive, vivacious, lovable youngster. She showed the residual 
develop] some extreme fears of injury and sensitivity to rejection. Specifi- 
. failunfly, it was thought that she needed to be cherished by foster parents 


ls to thath personal qualities of sensitivity and protectiveness to give her 
hen thi long-time, sustained protection from hurt which would help to 
od”; thal her vulnerability to rejection. Good foster parents who were 


his rederty and brusque in manner were available but were not used as 
one wh child’s sensitivity to strong feeling was still marked. She was 
ove himgced with foster parents who had some wish to adopt. They were 
| siblingfgoing, friendly, gentle, and sensitive. The foster mother delighted 
one hasearing for her, sewing and selecting clothes for her, and providing 
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healthful group activities. Ann enjoyed all of the corrective expe 
ence of seeing herself as a loved and worthwhile person in the ¢ 

of both foster mother and foster father. Like Bill, she has now be 
in her present home for more than four years. She has some conce 
about the mother’s irresponsible talk about some day taking her hoy 
But the agency has continued an active supportive relationship w; 
the mother and is moving in the direction of adoption of Ann. 


Norma, because of the problems already described, remained { 
three years in the agency’s institution where it was possible to provi 
regular casework treatment and to adapt some aspects of environmen 
handling to her needs. Her seductive attachment to the father, ¢ 
fantasy of displacing the mother which was intensified each time t 
parents separated, her guilt over this and fear of the father’s sed 
tiveness emerged clearly. Resultant deep feelings of feminine i 
feriority, conviction that she was physically inferior and damage 
and extreme narcissism as a defense against the fear of being unlow 
showed us the extent to which this “favorite” child had been damage 
When she showed more capacity to deal realistically with herself 
her parents and greater personal security in her performances 
school and in music, she was moved to a girls’ school. This school w 
selected because the program offered minimum demand for persom 
relationships, a full program of activities, opportunities for re 
nition for performance in the various areas of her talents, such 
music and art, and routines and rules which would help develop 
conforming side of her nature. In such an environment, this chil, 
could utilize the opportunity for the development of sublimations 
the form of social skills without being thrown into further confi; 
by interference with her ties to her parents or demand for closer 
lationships to other adults. She had made as much progress as possi 
for a child so damaged by neurotic parental attachments. She 
begun to make good peer relationships and has increasingly 
pride in her performance as contrasted to earlier intense and @ 
guished rivalry with peers. Her parents continued regular conta, 
with her until a year ago when they moved to the South. Even att 
distance they continued to use her as a pawn between them. Throw 
her casework treatment she has hecome somewhat more able to 
their unreasonable demands. | 

The agency’s work with the parents, throughout the five yed} 
these children have been under care, has been based on the inithj, 
evaluation of their characters and the meaning of the inter-relatiig 
ships hetween them and the children as this was confirmed in qo 
tinuing contacts. The father withdrew immediately from his relatitht 
ships with the two younger children and had only intermittent con 
with the agency. He continued to desert for long periods. The %) | 
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ive relationship with the mother, geared toward enabling the 
Idren to maintain and use their placements constructively, has 
uded keeping her closely informed about the children, thus easing 
% guilt and sense of worthlessness as a parent, helping her verbalize 
Mher than act on her impulsivity in regard to the children, and free- 
y her from financial responsibility for their care at points where 
» was unable to pay but was motivated to take the children in order 
retaliate against the father by forcing him to make support pay- 
ignts to her. This method has been used to help this basically de- 
wodent, distrusting mother to trust the agency with the care of her 
dren, since it was only through experiencing such care herself 
t she could trust and permit the children to experience it. Through 
kind of relationship she has been able, for the most part, to respond 
the guidance of the caseworker and act on the agency’s advice for 
# best interest of the children. The present immediate casework goal 
wa to help her relinquish Ann and Bill for adoption and to maintain 
prma’s placement until she has completed high school. 


We see here how the study and treatment center served several 
portant purposes. The children’s relationships to their parents 
d each other emerged clearly. The desirable degree of separation 
m each other and from the parents could be evaluated, and the 

ee of individual personality damage determined. The planning 


institutional care for Norma aud foster home care in a potential 
pptive home for Ann was based on the total evaluation of this combi- 

ition of factors. In addition, the casework treatment, in this neutral 
protective setting, prepared them for the placements which they 
ld ultimately use head tote best development. 


majority of cases studied i in a plac ement agency, but the areas of 

ervation, diagnosis, and evaluation delineated here, are applicable 

all cases. Those less complex and less pathological usually can be 

quately studied while the child is in his own home. We have re- 

“ptly found projective techniques to be a meaningful adjunct to the 

ke study. Such techniques, administered and interpreted by a 

petent psychologist, can throw a great deal of light on the child’s 

onscious feelings toward his parents and his siblings and his pat- 

s of displacing and projecting these attitudes onto other persons 

his environment. This information, combined with an adequate 

Pial history and observations of the child’s current adjustment, obvi- 

js the use of the study home in a large preponderance of cases and 

ed ords adequate diagnostic information on which to base'a thera- 
is rela 

nt con®) Tn the above discussion I have defined criteria for the referral 

. The % acceptance of children for placement, described a method of ap- 
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pertinent to all placement cases. In the final analysis, the patient 
a complicated human being, and the therapeutic resource consists 
one or more human beings, less complicated but nevertheless subj 
to the usual human responses. The objective of the principles 
methods discussed is to bring those two together, not in pre-de 
categorical combinations, but rather with reference to the i 
variations in each personality to meet the distinctly different 
of each case. To do this we must weigh all of the known factors 
arrive at a conclusion which satisfies the demands of our cu 
knowledge of personality development and individual dynamics, 
meaning of family relationships, and the unique characteristics 
placement. 


proaching placement planning, and pointed out some ‘ae peal 
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ciples AT CHILD PLACEMENT 

yre-defin 

he infing Whatever benefits accrue to a child by removal from his own 
rent negme (and we know they may be many), placement is always a severe 


ychological trauma. It creates strong feelings of guilt and un- 
rthiness because, no matter how realistic the reasons for placement, 
child always interprets it unconsciously as an indication of 
sonal defeat. Moreover, placement impairs, to a greater or less 
gree, the capacity for relationships with adults. The child feels 
ected by his parents and therefore hostile and distrustful toward 
mm; this attitude quickly becomes generalized to include all adults 
his foster mother, his caseworker and the placement agency among 
pm. As a response to feeling hurt and let-down, he represses his 
pendent wishes, at least to some extent. Often they remain in his 
onscious permanently focused on the parents who abandoned him. 
a word, the placed child protects himself from pain by retreating 
ym object-love to narcissistic self-sufficiency. This regression, if it 
sists, has harmful consequences for his future development. The 
akening of ties to parent-figures lessens the basis for identifications 
t of which grow sublimations, conscience and character. 


This trauma is not simply increased, it is compounded with each 
placement until a child who has had several such experiences (par- 
ularly in rapid succession) presents the clinical picture of the 
yency-made psychopath”—an individual who goes his own sweet, 
f-centered way, virtually uninfluencable by other people and func- 
ning by the slogan “it is safer to exploit than to love.” This whole 
beess must be undone if the child is to be really helped and the un- 
ng of it usually requires not only the loving and educational care 
a foster parent but also the self-insight provided by skilled psy- 
atric casework. 


Factors inherent in the structure of the foster home make a 
ain percentage of replacements inevitable. Foster parents are 
lependent agents whose principal emotional ties are to their own 
milies and neighbors; they are human beings with needs of their 
n, neurotic and otherwise. These two facts make understandable 
ny of the situations in which replacement occurs, apart from in- 
nees of death, illness or moving to another state. Whenever the 
er child’s behavior is such as to threaten the foster mother’s ties 
her own family (immediate or remote) or to her friends and 
ighbors, she is thrown into a conflict of loyalties in which the foster 
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child often comes off second best. Again, if a foster mother’s y 
for love is not sufficiently satistied by the response she elicits 
the child, she begins to feel that he is “ungrateful,” loses interest§ 
him and says that somebody else might do better with him. Someti 
a foster mother’s need for adequacy and status is not sufficiently 
tied by the child’s improvement under her care or by recognition 
the worker or agency. A foster mother who is too afraid of critic 
realistically or unrealistically, may be so threatened by the chi 
contacts with his caseworker that she asks him to leave. Lastly, 
all know that a loving foster mother inevitably gets into a competit 
relationship with the child’s own parents if they are still in the pict 
particularly if their visits are disturbing. Some foster parents 
not troubled by these rivalrous feelings, but many react with a s 
sense of guilt from which they can escape only by relinquishing 
care of the child. 

Such problems are certainly lessened in the separated instituti 
and I should like to describe for you two such set-ups for whi 
uct as consultant, namely, the unit program of the Jewish Childre 
Bureau and the Mary Bartelme Clubs, both of Chicago. The in 
tutional programs of these two agencies are very similar. Each wf 
or club is composed of six to nine children who live in a housef® 
apartment owned by the agency and staffed by a married couple 
by two house mothers. While an occasional child may enter dire 
from his own home, the majority have had several placements apie | 
The units of the Jewish Children’s Bureau are divided accordingf 
function into an observation unit, two preschool units, a latency uf 
for both sexes, and separate units for adolescent bovs and girls. 
Mary Bartelme Clubs serve only adolescent girls. 


Where the unit is staffed by a married couple, only the h 
mother is employed by the agency; the house father has an out 
job like the father in any family. Supervision is exercised over 
contacts with the children, however, either by way of the house moth 
or through occasional direct supervisory interviews and through 
irregular attendance at staif conferences. The house mother is } 
a salary in addition to her bed and board. A resident maid or clean 
and laundry help ease her daily work so that she can spend 1 
time with the children. Each child is expected (though not fore 
to see his caseworker at the offices of the agency once a week. Eff 
are made to lessen sibling rivalry problems by assigning sepatt,, 
workers to children in any one unit, but this is not always pos 
and it has proven feasible, though difficult, for one worker to ha 
as many as half a dozen children living under one roof. Each sé 
house parents is supervised by a senior worker; it is important), 
think, that she carry no cases in the unit in order that her attent 
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mn be directed, like the house parents’, to the welfare of the whole 
pup unbiased by identification with any one child. In the clubs for 
plescent girls a woman recreational worker spends regular time with 

children. The psychiatrist helps to screen admissions and dis- 
arges and supervises the casework in a general way. Tutoring is 
ailable for those children who need it. The work of this large treat- 

t apparatus is coordinated in staff conferences held once every 
mth or five weeks for each unit. These are attended by everyone 
rticipating in the care of the children and are chaired by the psy- 
iatrist. The first hour and a half is devoted to the current casework 


ictujaterial ; the house mother comes in only for the second half, when 


e focus is kept on the child’s current behavior. Through general 
scussion and explanations by the psychiatrist, the house mother is 
piped to understand the child’s motivations and suggestions are made 
to her handling. She is told only so much of the casework trends as 
“be needs to know in order to help her in her daily work; the totality 
- af the child’s material is not exposed in order to maintain that feeling 
4 privacy which is essential for self-revelation. The children know, 
-£ course, about these conferences and occasionally request that certain 
pics be discussed in them. They attend local schools, churches and 
vreational facilities. 
A word should be said about the over-all philosophy of the treat- 
gent program. In a nutshell, it is this: The house mother’s job is 
gratify the child’s physical needs, his need for affection and his 
ed for restriction; in administering discipline, she is backed up by 
e unit supervisor. The caseworker’s job is to give the child insight 
to the fact that he is disturbed, and into the reasons for his difficulties 
Md to help him achieve some solution to the conflicts underlying 
em. In addition, the caseworker acts as that organic connection to 
» agency which every child in placement should have. 
The separated institution has certain obvious advantages over 
foster home. The fact that the house mother is an employee of 
p agency who is accorded equal status with the caseworker enables 
r to identify with agency purpose and policy to a much greater 
Ftent then do most foster mothers. Certain consequences follow: 
¢ readily accepts supervision for herself and casework for the child. 
Mie agency’s ownership of the building lessens greatly the house 
» pther’s sensitivity to the children’s destructive tendencies and enables 
"pt to hendle them more objectively than can a foster mother who 
es her «wn possessions defaced. Most house parents learn a good 
al about the meaning of behavior by virtue of the time devoted to 
1 in staff conferences, by the unit supervisor and in individual 
uferences with case workers. Through these frequent contacts with 
ency staff, the house mother’s character is understocd intinitely 
ter than is the case with most foster parents, and this knowledge 
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is invaluable in deciding whether or not a particular child can 
placed in a certain unit. The professional point of view protects 
house parents from sensitivity to neighbors’ criticism as does ¢ 
fact that they are usually newcomers to a neighborhood rather 
old residents. The net result of all these factors is that the units ¢ 
clubs can assimilate and deal with problems of a severity which wor 
disrupt most foster homes; also, the rate of replacement out of ¢ 
units is extremely low. Replacements so far have occurred only j 
children who have developed a psychosis, in those who have grad 
ated to independent living arrangements and in occasional unfortur 
instances of pregnancy. 


The relatively large size of each group has certain benefici 
effects. Even a house mother with a strong need to be loved by h 
charges is not able to focus this impulse on a particular child to th 
extent which is possible in a foster home. Parents’ visits are relative 
easy to regulate through the establishment of a policy by the agene 
and the house mother feels quite secure in enforcing this (and othe 
regulations because she is backed up by her superior and by ¢ 
agency itself. Lastly, the child in a group can regulate his closene 
to the house parent in terms of his own sensitivities and does not n 
the risk of being overwhelmed by affectionate approaches before 
can tolerate them. The observation unit, of course, is an invalua 
adjunct to the intake department of the agency and also serves as 
way-station for foster children requiring emergency replacement. Ti 
child can be studied until the reasons for his replacement 4 
thoroughly understood and can be retained until a home can be fou 
which really suits his needs. 


This program obviously is not the answer to all the problems 
placement and it is not without its difficulties. The first of these 
the cost, which amounts to some $3,500 to $4,000 per year per ch 
(including psychiatric, casework and administrative time). P 
lems of staff rivalry are not infrequent, especially unconscious comp 
tition between house parents in different units; these must 
handled by discussion and by fair treatment for all. Competiti 
between house mother and caseworker was evident when we fi 
started working together but has largely disappeared since each | 
felt clearly differentiated and secure in his function. Sometime 
caseworker may be angry at a house parent out of identification wi 
a particular child; she is temporarily unable to see the wood for 
particular tree, while the welfare of the whole group has to be 
guiding principle for the house mother. In such conflicts the 
supervisor, whose viewpoint is identical with the house mother! 
serves as an invaluable support to the latter and the friction is oft 
ironed out in the monthly staff. The ever-present danger of ov 
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king the house parent is met by the provision of relief and suitable 
rations. This problem is not inconsiderable when one considers that 
» age range of children in the observation unit has been at times 
“bm two to fourteen. Sibling rivalry of course is present within each 
ther thait and in the treatment situation when a worker carries more than 
UnItS Me case in a unit or club. Alert interpretation in the casework inter- 
ich Wotlws usually handles the problem fairly well. Lastly, there is in- 
ut of tinclusive evidence pointing to the fact that unit placement may not 
1 only ij 'y some children’s needs for close family life. Our experience 
ve gradi not yet sufficient to determine whether such children, after their 
fortum jor difficulties have been alleviated, will benefit from long-time 
cement in foster homes. 
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